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Sermons for the Month of February 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


IV. Heart oF Jesus, Hoty TEMPLE or Gop, Have MERcy 
Upon Us 


In the next petition of the Litany we address the Sacred Heart 
as a Holy Temple of God. What is the meaning of this expres- 
sion? How does it suggest a reason for having recourse to the 
Sacred Heart and for asking for mercy? 

A temple is a building erected for the service and worship of 
God; it is intended to be God’s dwelling place, not the abode of 
men. Such temples have been erected in every age, by the heathen 
for the worship of the deities whom they imagined to be highly 
exalted beings, and especially by the Israelites, God’s chosen people, 
for His worship. David, the great warrior, was not permitted to 
build a house for the Lord, but his son Solomon in seven years 
succeeded in erecting in Jerusalem a temple surpassing in splendor 
and magnificence anything previously seen in the world. At its 
dedication he said: “I have built a house for Thy dwelling, to be 
Thy most firm throne for ever” (3 Kings viii, 13). These words 
are the introduction to the wise king’s long prayer of dedication, in 
which he intermingled praise, gratitude, requests for favors and 
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petitions for pardon, in order to obtain for his people all the 
graces that God was ready to bestow from the Holy Place in the 
temple. 

But in what sense do we, in the Litany, call the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus a holy temple of God? In designating it thus, we are not 
drawing attention to the hypostatic union of the Sacred Heart 
with the Word, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
but rather to a result of this union. In consequence of the 
hypostatic union, our Lord’s human nature, and therefore also 
His Heart, is infinitely holy and the object of God’s greatest 
complacency. Because God loves our Lord’s humanity, including 
His Heart, with so infinite a love, He has endowed it in the 
highest possible degree with graces, which He communicates also 
to the souls of the righteous, though to them less abundantly. 
In consequence, therefore, of its union with the Word of God, 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus possesses the greatest imaginable 
wealth of sanctifying grace. As St. John says at the beginning of 
his Gospel: “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us... 
full of grace and truth . . . and of his fulness we all have received, 
and grace for grace” (John i, 14, 16). Christ, therefore, possesses 
the fulness of sanctifying grace, and has done so from the very 
moment of His conception. But we, too, received a share of this 
fulness of grace at the moment of our justification, in holy Baptism 
and in the Sacrament of Penance. St. Paul describes the effect of 
sanctifying grace very beautifully in his first epistle to the Corin- 
thians, where he writes: “Know you not that you are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? But if any man 
violate the temple of God, him shall God destroy. For the temple 
of God is holy; which you are” (I. Cor. iii, 16, 17). If then the 
action of sanctifying grace in the souls of the righteous is that the 
Holy Spirit with all the fulness of His gifts takes up His abode in 
them, so that, as temples of God, they are dedicated to His worship 
and service, Jesus Christ, and especially His Divine Heart, is in the 
highest degree a temple of God, the most glorious and beautiful 
temple in all creation. He is not only sinless but incapable of 
sin, and thus His Heart is indeed a holy temple of God, to 
which none of God’s enemies could gain access. No stain could 
defile it, for it is the Heart of the Son of God. 

In man the three theological virtues as well as the moral virtues 
and the gifts of the Holy Ghost are all connected with sanctifying 
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grace, and man, being in the state of grace, recognizes God by 
faith, the supernatural light of the soul. However great this 
knowledge of God by faith may be here on earth, it is inevitably 
imperfect. “We see now through a glass as in a dark manner” 
(1. Cor. xiii, 12). But the knowledge that the Sacred Heart pos- 
sessed of God and Divine things was never dim and imperfect, as 
our knowledge is, but infinitely perfect. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, the great doctor of the Church, writes: “From 
the first moment of His conception Christ beheld God in His es- 
sence most perfectly, and by means of this beatific vision He per- 
ceived also most clearly all supernatural things, hence there was in 
Him no place for faith” (S. theol. 3 p. qu. 7 a. 3). 

The second theological virtue which sanctifying grace imparts to 
the soul is hope. Like faith, hope could find no place in the Heart 
of our Incarnate Lord. He enjoyed the beatific vision, to which 
we shall be admitted only in heaven, when our hope will be satis- 
fied with the possession and sight of God. Although faith and 
hope did not reside in the Sacred Heart, it was a furnace of most 
ardent love of God, a love of which our love is merely a faint 
reflection, in spite of its being the fairest and best companion of 
sanctifying grace. In the temple of His most Sacred Heart, the 
love of Jesus constantly made most costly offerings to His heavenly 
Father, viz., all His words and works, His sorrows, prayers and 
labors, and all His sufferings, offered up at every hour of the 
day and night, even to the last moment of His life, when He com- 
mended His soul into His Father’s hands. 

This sacred work of sacrifice the Sacred Heart continues in the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass, renewing constantly the offering of the 
precious Blood, in order to dispose the justice of God to mercy and 
reconciliation for us poor sinners. Where is there another temple 
resounding ever with the praises of our Father in heaven, with 
expressions of gratitude towards Him, with heartfelt prayers for 
the pardon of our sins and with humble requests for the gifts and 
graces that we need? Is not the Sacred Heart of Jesus a temple 
with which none other can compare? 

The prophet Isaias once foretold how many people would say: 
“Come and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord and to the 
house of the God of Jacob” (Is. ii, 3). Let us then, who are gath- 
ered together, as the prophet promised, in the Church, the true 
mountain of the Lord and House of God, go up with heart and 
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mind to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the most glorious temple of 
God, and there join in the hymns and prayers offered to His 
Father in heaven, and present the juge sacrificium, the continual 
sacrifice, of which the prophet Daniel speaks (viii, 11, etc.). 

Let us learn more and more to understand our Lord’s life of 
prayer, and think how He would pray in all the circumstances of 
our life. He Himself taught us the “Our Father,” and on the eve 
of His Passion uttered that wonderful parting prayer for His fol- 
lowers that St. John has recorded (Chap. xvii), but He prayed also 
for us, for He said: “Not for them only (i. e., my apostles and dis- 
ciples) do I pray, but for them also who through their word shall 
believe in me.” Finally on the Cross He prayed in the words of the 
Psalmist, and in many prayers used both publicly and privately we, 
tco, adopt the language of the Psalms. 

Let us then devote ourselves to the sacred service that goes on 
in so solemn and worthy a manner within the Temple of the Sacred 
Heart, remembering with what a pure intention our Lord offered 
Himself and all that He did in honor of His heavenly Father. 
Let us, too, offer up all that we have and are to Him, and do all 
our work with the intention expressed in one of the prayers at 
Holy Mass,—“In the spirit of humility and with a contrite heart, 
let us be received by Thee, O Lord; and so let our sacrifice be 
made before Thee this day, that it may be pleasing to Thee, O 
Lord God.” 

Let us adorn the temples of our own hearts with the same 
ornaments as adorn the Sacred Heart of Jesus, building them up 
or restoring them by true repentance, so as to avoid the curse with 
which the apostle threatened the destroyer of the Temple. 

Let us deck our temples with sanctifying grace, which a worthy 
reception of the Sacraments will procure for us. Let us arouse 
our faith and hope, and above all our charity, which is greater than 
either of them, and should be the fire constantly burning within our 
hearts and cleansing them from all impurity. The foundations 
must be laid in deep humility, and the pillars supporting the roof 
should be the other virtues, of more value than precious marble. 
The life of our Saviour and those of His holy mother and the dear 
saints ought to be the pictures in the temples of our hearts, remind- 
ing us continually of the lessons that they teach us. 

Thus should the temple of the Divine Heart be always our model 
and our refuge, for there we find everything. God is there in His 
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holy temple, in union with the Sacred Heart of Jesus, but also hon- 
ored and worshipped by His prayers and sacrifice. There, too, we 
can join His holy mother, and with her all the glorious company of 
those who unite with this Heart in giving praise and honor to God. 

“As for me in the multitude of thy mercy I will come into thy 
house; I will worship towards thy holy temple in thy fear” (Ps. 
v, 8). 

Our Lord promises us the multitude of His mercy in the temple 
of His Heart; therefore, let us go thither in spirit and pray with 
holy reverence before His Divine Majesty, fearing His judgments. 

Heart of Jesus, holy Temple of God, have mercy upon us! 











SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK REUTER 
FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
TuHeE Most Precious Girt—Our IMMoRTAL SOUL 


My Dear Children:—Can you imagine a storm at sea? If you 
have never been far out on the deep blue ocean, with only God’s 
heaven overhead and the restless billows beneath your feet, you 
cannot draw a picture in your minds of the sublime awfulness of 
a storm on the deep. But there is something akin to it—something 
that all of you know and have witnessed, and that is—a storm on 
land. How the wind roars, the lightning flashes, the thunder peals! 
Everyone hurries to a place of safety. And you, my children, how 
you seek mother and father for their protection,—as if anyone 
could shield you when the elements are raging. Far, far more 
dreadful, though, is a storm at sea. Away from every human 
aid, the ship is left to battle with the waves, or sink beneath 
the deep. But why should we speak of a storm at sea? Why 
call to mind a scene where God alone can offer succor? Be- 
cause, my dear children, we are all sailing on the sea of life, 
where storms arise but too frequently,—storms that can be quelled 
only by the Most High when we cry to Him in our distress: “Lord, 
save us, we perish.” 

A ship going out from port is laden with rich treasures of mer- 
chandise. So, too, your souls, my children, after they have been 
washed by the waters of Baptism, are laden with treasures—graces 
which God heaps upon you from the very beginning of your exist- 
ence,—graces that make the just soul a thousand times more pre- 
cious than all the treasures of earth. 

St. Catherine of Sienna, often favored by God with holy visions, 
was one day shown the beauty of a soul in the state of sanctifying 
grace. So fair was it to look upon, that its brightness dazzled her. 
“O my God!” she exclaimed, “if I did not know that there is only 
one God, I should think that this soul were one.” 

The Blessed Raymond, her confessor, asked her to describe to 
him as far as she was able, the beauty of the soul she had seen, but 
she answered, “My Father, I know nothing in the whole world that 
318 
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could give you the least idea of it.” How beauteous, therefore, my 
children, must the just soul be! 

Should a storm come at sea, how careful is the captain of the 
ship, and how vigilant the officers and sailors!’ They do not spare 
themselves until the danger is over. With the same diligence must 
we guide our souls, for, by day or night the devil may raise a 
storm of temptation around us that will surely engulf our frail 
barques, if we are not ever watchful. Our Lord Himself urges 
us, “Watch and pray lest ye enter into temptation.” We must ever 
have a field glass in our hands to discern in the distance the faint 
outlines of rising storms. 

A young man, anxious to please God and save his soul, asked 
his mother one day to tell him how he could easily overcome temp- 
tation; “for,” he said, “I am very frequently tempted to do wrong.” 
Without reply, his mother left him for a moment, but soon returned 
bearing in her hand a ring. With a tender smile, she said, “Take 
this ring, my child, and wear it always.” To his surprise the young 
man noticed engraved upon it the words: “Watch and pray.” 
“Every morning and night, and whenever you are tempted,” his 
mother continued, “look at this ring and recall to mind the words 
you see engraved upon it.” Obedient to his mother’s injunction, the 
young man slipped the ring on his finger, and ever afterwards took 
care to follow her advice. His difficulty in resisting temptation 
speedily vanished, for his watchword had become—‘Watch and 
pray.” 

Men at sea, my dear children, make use of certain signals to 
denote an approaching storm. So must we employ certain signs— 
prayer, fasting, the sign of the Cross, and love of Jesus, that the 
tempests of life may not vanquish us. 

During the long career of Sister Grace of Valencie, who died 
at the age of one hundred and twelve years, Satan did not cease to 
tempt her. As she was fully aware of her weakness, she always 
turned to Jesus for help, made the sign of the Cross, and in con- 
sequence was ever victorious. Her implicit trust in God and her 
use of the Holy Name of Jesus, proved effectual means of banishing 
the demon. 

Guided by a skilful pilot, a ship, no matter how far the journey, 
is sure to enter the harbor in safety. But who is the skilful pilot 
on your ship of life, dear children? It is your confessor who 
knows the dangers that threaten you and how to avoid them. If 
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you follow his instructions, fulfill his commands, and abide by his 
precepts, the safety of your voyage is already assured. You will 
see in the far distance the eternal shore where some day, God 
grant, each little soul before me now will furl its sails, never more 
to wander from the haven of rest, secured for us by Jesus Christ, 


our Lord. 





SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
WorKING OuT Our SALVATION 


Have you ever noticed, my dear children, how frequently our 
Blessed Lord mentions farmers in his discourses to His chosen 
people? He seems to have a particular liking for the tillers of the 
soil, and well He may, for God, who sees the hearts of men, 
knows that they, by their very avocation and mode of life, are free 
from many of the vices that threaten the lives of those who are resi- 
dents of the metropolis. 

In to-day’s Gospel there is presented to our minds a husbandman 
who has care of a large vineyard. And he “went out early in the 
morning to hire laborers,” “and having agreed with the laborers for 
a penny a day, he sent them into his vineyard.” 

Now, my children, who is this husbandman, so anxious to have 
good workmen for the culture of his soil? None other than God 
Himself. And the vineyard is your own dear soul for the welfare 
of which He has hired you to labor, that when the day of this 
short life is past, He may give you your wages—the glories of 
Paradise. From your earliest childhood, God has placed this vine- 
yard in your care. The question now remains to be answered: 
Have you worked hard? Have you labored as God wished you to 
labor? Or have you not rather spent your days in idleness, caring 
little about the concerns of your immortal soul? Review briefly 
the actions of your life since you reached the use of reason,—and 
what verdict must you pass upon your conduct? Your thoughts 
have been mainly directed towards the enjoyment of the world’s 
pleasures; your deeds have been performed out of mere self-love; 
your whole life, perhaps, has been an idle, useless one, devoid of 
God and of His holy teaching. 

Of the bright little faces of the boys here gathered around me, 
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I know some would answer to the name of Martin,—but do those 
toys know anything about their patron Saint? Well, St. Martin 
was a heathen child with no idea of the good holy God. One day, 
however, he went into a Christian church, and what he saw and 
heard there made him renounce the heathen practices and become a 
Christian. At the early age of twelve, he wished to leave his home 
to be a hermit in the desert, but, as his father had been an officer 
in the emperor’s army, the young boy, when fifteen years old, was 
obliged to take a military oath, thus binding his life to the service 
of his country. 

So holy and pure a life did he continue to lead, nevertheless, 
that, though his fellow-soldiers were astonished, they loved him for 
his goodness. His exceeding pity for the poor was also remark- 
able, for he bestowed his money freely on those whom he knew 
to be in need. 

One bitter winter day, as he was riding on horseback, he met a 
poor man shivering with cold and almost naked. Full of pity and 
compassion, Martin immediately took off his rich cloak and cut it 
in two, giving half to the poor man. But our dear Lord would not 
be outdone in generosity, for, that very night, Jesus appeared to 
the soldier in a vision and returned him the half cloak he had be- 
stowed in charity. 

After eighty years of service devoted to God, St. Martin died, 
leaving behind him a marvellous example of how a soldier’s life, 
despite its manifold dangers and temptations, may be entirely pure 
and holy. 

Hour after hour, my dear children, our Blessed Lord knocks at 
the door of your heart, renewing His call for admittance. Oh! do 
not close it against Him, but rather beg Him to come in, and remain 
forever with you. Every little opportunity that God gives you to 
do something for Him, is a call to your heart alone. What if He 
has to go away disappointed? 

The Saints did not treat our Blessed Lord as you do. St. Rose 
of Lima was particularly anxious to do everything to please Him, 
and never to allow His knock to go unanswered. As a little child, 
she bravely repressed her tears when her thumb had to be ampu- 
tated on account of an injury. In pain of any kind, she always 
thought of our suffering Saviour, Who had submitted to far greater 
torments for her sake. She fasted three times a week on bread 
and water, and on other days she allowed herself only vegetables. 
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Being compelled to listen to many flattering speeches on account 
of her rare beauty, Rose, to avoid all this, cut off her hair, and dis- 
figured her soft skin by rubbing pepper on it. As a maid in the 
Gonzalves household, she worked day and night without interrupt- 
ing her communion with God. On her head she wore a wreath of 
flowers with thorns turned inward, so as to resemble our Saviour in 
His acute sufferings, and no matter what pain she had to endure, 
she never ceased to pray and to perform works of charity and 
penance. 

If you look over the history of the Church, my dear children, 
you will find that, just as the husbandman in to-day’s Gospel hired 
laborers at different hours of the day, so God calls souls to work in 
His vineyard at different periods of their lives. Many are called 
in youth, many in manhood, and not a few at the very end of life. 
Yet all who have served Him faithfully in the time allotted to them, 
shall receive the same reward—the joys of Heaven. 

The great St. Paul was born of Jewish parents and studied in 
Jerusalem. While still a young man, he held the clothes of those 
who stoned St. Stephen, and in his burning zeal to kill every disciple 
of Christ, he journeyed, on one occasion, to Damascus. But near 
this city, a light from heaven struck him to the earth, and he heard 
a voice saying, “Why persecutest thou me?” Before him he saw 
the form of Him Who had been crucified, and in tender accents, so 
unlike his infuriated threats of old, he cried out, “Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” St. Paul arose from the ground an- 
other man—a new creature in Jesus Christ. Thus was the perse- 
cutor of the disciples of the Man-God called to work in His vine- 
yard. 

Is not this good God worthy to be served from your very child- 
hood, my dear little ones? You have each and every one of you been 
nurtured in the Catholic Church, and, therefore, it has been your 
privilege to have been called at the first hour by our Blessed Lord. 
See to it that when the evening of your life comes and the Master 
is paying each man his hire, you, too, may receive the promised 
reward—the Kingdom of Heaven for all eternity. 
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SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
THE Worp oF Gop 


My Dear Children:—To-day our Blessed Lord takes us by the 
hand and leads us far out from the city’s bustle and turmoil, into 
the peaceful country. As we walk along an unfrequented road, 
we see in the distance a large field in which a sower is planting 
seed. And as he sows, passing up and down the long furrows, 
some is falling by the wayside, and some among thorns and briers, 
but most of it falls on the good ground that the farmer has tilled. 

Then we hear our Blessed Lord telling us that the seed is the 
Word of God, sown by the Divine Husbandman in the field of our 
hearts. If we listen to that Word and endeavor by all the means 
in our power to make it fruitful, our soul is the fertile soil that is 
spoken of in the Gospel. 

Once a Jesuit Father was sent to one of the Western States to 
do some missionary work. In a letter to his superior he wrote the 
following: “In my missions there are two little boys who have 
given me great consolation and edification. Though the miserable 
hut in which they live is seven miles away from the church, these 
two boys have come every day for six months, to hear me explain 
the Catechism. One very cold, wet morning, having gone as usual 
to the chapel, I found my little lads already there, but trembling 
with cold. Putting my hands on their heads, and looking into 
their sturdy little faces, I whispered: ‘You might have remained at 
home to-day, boys. It is so bitter cold.’ But they answered that 
they couldn’t afford to miss one instruction, as they wanted to learn 
more about God.’ What fine little characters to have around, 
my children, and what grand men they must have one day become! 

Holy Scripture says: “He that is of God heareth the word of 
God,”—so, my dear boys and girls, never give the excuse if you 
stay away from sermons: “I do not need them. I know all the 
priest has to say.” People who never go to Mass, and habitually 
transgress the laws of God and His Church, speak in that strain. 
And, anyway, if you knew every doctrine of the Church a thousand 
times over, that would be no reason why you should neglect hearing 
the Word of God. 

A monk one day thus addressed his superior: “What is the use 
of my going to hear sermons? I can never recall what has been 
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said.” In order to convince him that he always gained some benefit 
from what he heard, the superior commanded him to take one of 
two baskets and bring him water from the river. The monk was 
much surprised, but nevertheless he obeyed without a murmur. 
Three times the command was repeated, and three times the holy 
man returned with the basket as empty as before. Then the superior 
asked him what difference he detected between the basket he had 
tried to fill with water and the one that had been left untouched. 
“None,” replied the monk, “except that the one I carried to the 
river looks cleaner than the other.” “Just so,” answered the supe- 
rior; “as the basket, despite the fact that it could not retain the 
water, became cleaner, so your soul, though perhaps unable to retain 
all the instruction you have received, yet derives some benefit from 
every sermon.” 

Do not imitate those people, my children, who never give them- 
selves time to hear the word of God, but who have more than 
enough leisure to parade the streets, and to be anywhere and every- 
where save in the house of God. St. Bernard warns us that there 
is no surer sign of eternal damnation than to despise God’s holy 
word. 

There dwelt in one of the cities in which St. Peter Alcan- 
tara was preaching, a lady of high rank, conspicuous for her great 
fortune and vanity. Having heard much of St. Peter’s holy life, 
and the many conversions he effected by his preaching, she felt 
a strong desire to see him and listen to one of his discourses. 
Accordingly, one day, magnificently dressed, she went to the church 
where the Saint was preaching. She took a position near the pul- 
pit, so that no word of his might be lost. As she raised her eyes 
tc the man of God before her, she was filled with amazement, for 
she beheld one whose body was emaciated and worn out by austeri- 
ties. Immediately she contrasted her own vain life with his peni- 
tential one. With the deepest attention she listened to his words, 
after which she returned silently to her dwelling. From that mo- 
ment she began a new life. Restless and sick at heart, she hastened 
to the house where St. Peter resided, and in deep humility threw 
herself at his feet. Having made a good confession, she changed 
her prodigality into abundant alms, and applied herself to prayer 
and mortification, in the exercise of which virtues she persevered 
fervently till the hour of her happy death. 

Dear children, be not you among the number of those who neglect 
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to hear God’s word. If you listen to it with reverence, it will be 
the means of making known to you His holy will; it will encourage 
you in temptation, support you in trial, and make you increase in 
virtue. What a great consolation it will be to you at the hour of 
death if you have listened to it attentively during life, and observed 
it faithfully till time for you has passed away. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
MISERABLE CONDITION OF THE SINNER 


My Dear Children:—Of the many afflictions to which we poor 
human beings are subject, none is so great as blindness. The loss 
of hearing, of speech, or of the power of our limbs, may be com- 
pensated in some way or other, but to be totally blind is a condition 
of life from which even the most courageous of us would shrink 
in terror. Think of it, my dear children! If we could not see the 
beauty of the heavens on a starlit night, nor watch the vivid play 
of the lightning in the storm-driven clouds,—we could not see the 
return of the violet, the daisy or the buttercup in our meadows,— 
nor could we follow with our eyes the variegated plumage of the 
birds, winging their flight through our woodlands. No,—all would 
be total blackness! Sight, then, is surely the greatest faculty we 
possess. 

And so we can appreciate, at least in a small degree, the condi- 
tion of the poor blind man on the road to Jericho. But of whom 
is this blind man a type, my dear children? He is a type of the 
sinner, who, careless of his soul’s welfare, gives full sway to his 
passions and leads an unmortified life. What blindness do these 
poor souls display! They exchange the friendship of God for a 
perishable treasure; they barter their eternal salvation for a 
moment’s sinful joy! 

A little girl whose name was Agnes had just reached her fifth 
birthday,—and in honor of it her parents had invited their friends 
to dine with them. Agnes’s god-father, on meeting her, slipped 
into her hand a gold-piece as a birthday gift. The child, of course, 
was overjoyed when she realized that the money was her very own, 
and no one could induce her to part with it. Soon, however, the 
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little girl, wearying of the length of the dinner, ran outside to 
amuse herself. Just at that moment a woman was passing by, 
carrying a basket of fruit. The child still hugging her treasure, 
ran towards her and cried out: “Look! Just look what I have! 
It’s a beautiful piece of money.” The woman, seeing the coin, 
answered: “Yes, it is inded very beautiful. But see! here is an 
apple, larger and more beautiful than your money. However, if 
you will give me the coin, I will give you the apple.” Joyfully the 
child made the exchange, thinking that thereby she was the gainer. 
After the woman had received the money and hurried away, Agnes 
ran into the house, to show the apple to her mother. On being 
asked where she got it, she quickly made answer, “A good woman 
who was passing by gave it to me in exchange for my money.” At 
this Agnes’s mother was justly provoked and was about to scold 
the child severely, when the god-father interposed: “What is the 
use of scolding the little one? Didn’t she think that the apple was 
of greater value than the piece of money? Let her alone. She will 
understand, by-and-by.” 

Yes, my dear children, Agnes surely learned her mistake as she 
grew older, but isn’t it strange that no matter how old some people 
are they never understand that the endless joys of heaven are not 
to be exchanged for the fleeting pleasures of the world? 

When we are blinded by sin we are unable to see our own ruin 
and destruction. There are examples of this occurring every day, 
but we need only look at one of them to realize how ruinous to the 
soul is this spiritual blindness. 

A miser who begrudged himself the very necessaries of life was 
on one occasion taken seriously ill. The doctor, thinking that the 
patient could live no longer than three days, advised him to send 
for the priest and make his peace with God. This advice, however, 
the miser refused to follow. Instead, dragging himself out of bed, 
he searched for his banknotes, and threw a roll of them into the 
fire, for fear anyone else might enjoy his money when he was gone. 
The next day the doctor called again, only to find his patient much 
better. After some time, the miser did recover, but as he had burned 
up almost all his money, he soon had to beg his bread from door 
to door. How blind did not the sin of avarice make this man, my 
children! How much better would it not have been for him if he 
had given some of his money to the poor, so as to secure for him- 
self treasure in heaven! 
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Another grave cause of spiritual blindness is dangerous reading. 
The reader of bad books and papers not only arouses sinful 
thoughts within himself, but also causes his mind to hunger after 
more of such literature. 

A priest once gave to a man condemned to death a book which he 
read both with profit and pleasure: “Ah!” exclaimed the man, “if 
I only had had books like this to read, I would not be where I 
am now.” 

We are told that at the age of twelve St. Teresa lost her ex- 
cellent mother, and that about the same time the child fell into the 
dangerous habit of reading love tales and romances, in which she 
was encouraged by a young cousin who had come upon a visit to 
her father’s house. Every day the youthful Teresa gave a greater 
portion of her time to the reading of this dangerous literature, and 
the consequence was that she soon became idle, worldly, and vain 
of dress. No doubt she might even have fallen deeper had not her 
father placed her in a convent of Augustinian nuns, where, removed 
from the occasion of sin, she again recovered her former virtue. 

Like the blind man of Jericho, my dear children, we should con- 
stantly cry out: “Lord, that I may see.” We must recognize our 
spiritual blindness and beg God to remove it if we wish to gain 
His friendship. Like the blind man, too, we must have confidence 
in our Divine Lord, believing firmly that He has the power to 
lighten our afflictions and heal our wounds. 

As a reward of this confidence the day will come when the 
shadows will disappear, and our blindness being removed, we shall 
see, in all its beauty, the vision of our God forevermore! 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY* 


“Go you also into my vineyard.”—Matt. xx, 4. 


2 we 


God’s chosen people had been compared even by the prophets 
to a vineyard, which God had treated most carefully, and which 
still did not prosper, because the Jews did not cooperate with His 
grace. Through the prophet Isaias God complained of this, say- 
ing: “What is there that I ought to do more to my vineyard, that 
[ have not done to it? Was it that I looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, and it hath -brought forth wild grapes?” (Is. v, 4). 
Our Lord followed the same line of thought in two of His most 
impressive parables, where He compares the Jews with a vineyard 
to which the owner sent many servants and finally his own son, 
but all were killed by the wicked, disloyal workmen. 

The vineyard was, therefore, the Jewish nation, and, in a wider 
sense, all mankind, who ought, in accordance with God’s will, to 
attain to everlasting salvation and eternal life. Because the vine- 
yard represents the whole of the human race, we may say that it 
represents also each individual soul, since the race is made up of 
individuals. If each one diligently cultivated his own vineyard, 
i. e., his own soul, the whole human race would be sanctified and 
saved. In to-day’s gospel our Lord says that the householder sent 
laborers into his vineyard, but He does not only mean that we ought 
to be diligent in saving the souls of others in His Church, but that 
we ought to be zealous, primarily, for our own salvation. Nothing 
is more common than for people always to be criticizing the words 
and actions of others, and judging their disposition from what they 
do and say, inferring that in one way or another they are not 
zealous enough in working out their salvation; nothing is more 
common than for people continually to be anxious about the souls 
of others and to neglect their own. This so-called anxiety for 
the salvation of others is often nothing but a sinful love of criticism 
that delights in discovering the faults of others; it is a kind of 
spiritual pride, making us think ourselves better than other people 
and exalting ourselves above them. Beware always of forming 


*For the Fourth Sunday after Epiphany see 25th Sunday after Pentecost 
in the first issue (October) of this volume. 
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unnecessary opinions regarding others under the pretext of lament- 
ing over the neglected vineyard of their souls. Thousands of sins 
are committed and thousands of unkind remarks are made under 
the specious pretext of being anxious for the salvation of others. 
If you want to find out whether you really care for the souls of 
others in the way that Jesus desires, ask yourselves whether you 
really take pains every day to improve yourselves, to learn what 
is right and to do it, to uproot evil by strict self-denial, etc. As 
long as you are not careful about these things, there is reason to 
fear that your criticisms of others, which you fancy are the result 
cf your anxiety for their salvation, are really sinful, and in the end 
it is quite possible that many a vineyard, whose neglected condi- 
tion you have often deplored, may prove to be more beautiful than 
the vineyard of your own soul. When Martha complained of 
Mary, our Lord said: “But one thing is necessary, and Mary hath 
chosen the best part” (Luke x, 42). What part had Mary chosen? 
Was she like Martha, full of energy and activity in her housekeep- 
ing, but nevertheless able to find time to criticize her sister, and 
wonder why she did nothing to help, maintaining that this was not 
right and that our Lord ought to rebuke her? Martha, pious as 
she was, tended to err by reason of her excessive care that others 
should do their duty. But what of Mary? Did she think perhaps 
that Martha cared little for her salvation and was too much inter- 
ested in worldly affairs? No, she sat at our Lord’s feet and drank 
in His words; she was anxious about her own salvation, and it was 
for this that Jesus praised her; for He knew that only those who 
are careful for their own salvation, who truly attend to His teach- 
ing and struggle after virtue in their own hearts, will ever be able 
to promote the salvation of others. He seems to have rebuked 
Martha for judging too hastily, and to have meant: “You are 
troubled because your sister is not quite doing her duty and acting 
in accordance with my teaching, which would have her work as 
well as pray; but do not be disturbed. By listening attentively 
now she is promoting the welfare of her own soul, and making 
herself fit to do a great deal in future for the souls of others.” 
It is of course our duty as Christians to help others on the way to 
salvation, as far as we can, and especially it may be important for 
you to be able to counsel and guide others. If you wish to be 
capable of doing this, it behooves you in your youth to sit attentively 
at our Lord’s feet, learning and doing what is expedient for your 
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own salvation. The more careful you are now about it; the more 
zealously you learn to control your evil inclinations, to cure your 
faults, to practise virtue, and to prefer God and His holy word to 
all worldly pleasures, the better will you be able eventually to show 
others the way to be saved. 

Care for our salvation is necessary if we are to practise properly 
charity towards our neighbor, and we cannot truly love God unless 
we take care to be saved. Why should we be ungrateful to Him? 
Does God suffer any loss if we do not attain to salvation? Is he 
less happy if our souls are lost? No one is so foolish as to think 
this; but when a man does not work out his salvation, he frustrates 
God’s loving purpose of making him happy forever, and so he 
defeats the object which he had as one of God’s creatures, and 
which is that of all those who serve Him. 

He who is not zealous for the salvation of his own soul, is un- 
grateful for all the mercies of God’s grace bestowed upon the 
human race from the time of Adam to that of Christ. If you read 
the Old Testament, and all the wonderful miracles and prophecies ; 
if you considered in how marvellous and loving a manner God 
prepared the Jewish nation for the coming of the Redeemer, your 
hearts would always be moved by the thought: “God did all this 
for my sake; for thousands of years He was caring for my soul, 
in order that I might reach heaven. Yes, God has done so much 
for me, and shall I be unwilling to do anything for myself?” 

But if we read the New Testament, how can we possibly see 
what Jesus taught, and consider His miracles, without feeling how 
deep would be our ingratitude, if we allowed all these results of 
His infinite love for us to be wasted? Let us often think of Him, 
and the gentleness, goodness and wisdom with which He has 
taught us, and let us promise to be obedient to His will in every 
detail. If ever our own comfort, our frivolity or any other tempta- 
tion tends to lead us astray, and make us careless about our salva- 
tion, let us look at the Crucifix and renew our resolution to bear 
the Cross of self-conquest for love of Him who laid down His life 
for us. 

Finally, if we look back at our own lives, we shall see plainly 
how lovingly God has cared for the welfare of our souls. He gave 
us strength to rise higher, reason and free will; but, besides all 
this, in His infinite mercy He has given us opportunities of learning 
what is right, and of perceiving better than many others what is 
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conducive to our souls’ good; He has lavished upon us graces 
making for our salvation. How often has He strengthened us in 
hours of temptation! How often has He preserved us from evil, 
and forgiven us our sins; yes, He has even nourished us with His 
own Body and Blood, in order that we may be His children, 
and be saved. It would indeed be the most horrible ingratitude to 
cast all these graces aside recklessly, caring nothing for our salva- 
tion, for the securing of which He in His incomprehensible love has 
supplied us with so many natural and supernatural means. 

True love of God and our neighbor shows us how necessary it is 
to care for the welfare of our souls. Genuine self-love imposes 
this duty upon us all, for nothing but care for our own salvation, 
and zealous work in the vineyard of our own souls can make_us 
worthy to receive at night the payment promised to all faithful and 
dutiful laborers. 

Let us resolve to-day and often renew our resolution—If hither- 
to through carelessness and want of thought we have been negli- 
gent in attending to the welfare of our souls, we will do better in 
future, and try to let the good that is in us increase, by the help 
of God’s grace, so that we may bring forth forever fruits of 
amendment and good works. Amen. 





SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


“A sower went to sow his seed.”—Luke viii, 5. 


“When a very great multitude was gathered together and has- 
tened out of the cities unto Him, He spoke by a similitude.” Very 
many people assembled to hear Jesus, brought no doubt by various 
motives. Some came out of mere curiosity, so as to be able to 
say: “I have heard Him”—probably there were few whose hearts 
were eager to receive His teaching, and the parable that He uttered 
shows this to have been the case. 

Jesus looked at all the crowd, but an outward glance did not have 
much effect; then He looked into them all, and all their hearts lay 
bare and open before Him as He began to speak, to teach them 
how these hearts should appear and how they should not appear, 
when the word of God was preached to them. 
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Your hearts, too, lie open in our Lord’s sight. You may be able 
to hide from men how much or how little you care for the salva- 
tion of your souls, but you can conceal nothing from Jesus. You 
may impress men with an idea that you are deeply interested in the 
things of God, but you cannot deceive God. You may mislead 
men by a merely respectable, orderly way of life, devoid of all 
inward love and fervor, but your appearance, looks and manners 
are nothing to our Lord, who cares only for your hearts, and not 
the outward husk, as it were, of your hearts, but their inmost centre. 
We may describe as the outward husk our feelings, which appear 
to be good, gentle and pious, but, like the apples of Sodom, often 
contain nothing but repulsive dust and ashes. The centre of the 
heart is the will, which should be firm and steadfast, ready for any 
conflict and any suffering for the sake of what is right. This is 
what our Lord sees, and He found it in very few of the multitude 
that followed Him. 

We are but few; would that He could find such a good will in 
every one of us, few as we are! May the seed of the word of 
God, sown by the Divine Sower, not remain without fruit in our 
hearts! “The sower went out to sow his seed, and as he sowed, some 
fell by the wayside, and it was trodden down, and the fowls of the 
air devoured it.” Our Lord Himself explained this parable: “The 
seed is the word of God, and they by the wayside are they that 
hear, then the devil cometh and taketh the word out of their heart, 
lest, believing, they should be saved.” 

Our Divine Master speaks of the word of God as seed, it is not yet 
fruit. The seed requires labor on the part of men and God’s 
blessing before it can grow, blossom and bear fruit. Much toil and 
exertion are necessary before God’s word can produce in us true 
piety, and practical, living Christianity. It is not enough merely to 
hear and know God’s word. The misleading argument: “I have 
learned my religion”. is worthless; we must be able to say also: “I 
have practised it, practised it by self-denial and wholesome severity 
towards myself.” 

Why do so many people learn our holy religion, and yet possess 
so little real religion? At school they sit and listen, they go 
to church and hear sermons, and in the confessional they 
receive good advice. They talk about pious subjects, they 
read good books; they romance about supernatural things, 
but their way of life remains unaffected by all this. They 
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take no pains to practise their religion, nor to make the seed of 
God’s word bear fruit. Our Lord referred to those who hear, but 
do not practise what they hear, in the third part of the parable, 
where He compares their hearts with a much trodden path, where 
the seed is trampled down and carried away by the birds. 

I teach and preach, and scatter the seed of God’s word in the 
name of Christ; but what is the use of my speaking to you, if your 
hearts are set only on earthly desires and fancies, and if you do 
not try to control your perverse inclinations, your whims and 
fancies, your temper and passions? What I say makes no impres- 
sion upon you, for you are hard as a well-trodden path. The word 
is uttered; it is a tiny seed and yet how powerful! The sound of 
the word soon dies away, but your sentence of everlasting misery 
or eternal happiness depends upon your reception of it with a 
hard or a docile heart. Your hearts should be docile, not soft and 
yielding to sweet, romantic feelings, but ready to accept what is 
good. Some day we shall meet again, face to face, before our 
Judge, who will ask: “Where is the fruit of the seed that I en- 
trusted to you to scatter?”—“Lord, I scattered it with a good and 
honest purpose.” “But where is the fruit?’—‘Lord, it was my 
task only to sow the seed; it did not depend upon me whether it 
fell on good soil or on bad.” And then the Judge will turn to you 
and ask again: “Where is the fruit?” Well will it be for you if you 
can produce some; but if you cannot, excuses will avail you nothing. 

Many people on that day will probably plead as an excuse that 
the birds of the air devoured the seed, 7. ¢., that the devil took the 
word away from my heart. Adam and Eve put the blame of their 
transgression upon Satan, and human beings have always followed 
their example But would he be able to take away the seed from a 
heart in which it was planted deep in the love of God? Such an 
excuse is worthless. If your heart had not been hardened by the 
footsteps of worldly thoughts and by the constant hurrying to and 
fro of evil thoughts and desires, Satan could not have carried away 
the seed of the Word of God, for he has power only over such as 
are superficial and frivolous, not over those who love God. The 
excuse is worthless and the punishment eternal. 

You ought to have soft hearts when you come to hear the word 
of God ;—soft, not in the sense of being effeminate or emotional, 
but in that of being ready to receive what is good. Our hearts 
are softened to emotion at times of prayer as well as in temptation; 
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in prayer, they are inclined towards what is good, in temptation 
towards what is evil. Emotion makes us shed tears when our sins 
are laid bare before our eyes, and tears, too, of self pity, when we 
have to carry out our good resolutions. Emotion leads us to listen 
patiently both to the teaching of religion and also to words and 
suggestions against it. Emotion makes us enthusiastic admirers of 
morality and yet is easily led away by the false doctrines of immo- 
rality. It exists simultaneously with the hardness of heart that 
arises from the constant action of a worldly disposition. 

But softness of heart is compatible with firmness and strength 
of character, the want of which often causes the sower to sow in 
vain, and the birds of the air, that is to say, bad companions, bad 
books and bad examples, to destroy the seed, so that many hear the 
word of God, but have no faith and therefore are not saved. 

Think often of this first part of to-day’s gospel! Consider how 
necessary it is for strength of character to be united with readiness 
te accept all that is good. May God preserve your hearts from the 
two fatal extremes, which have plunged so many into destruction, 
namely, weak emotion and the hardness of a worldly disposition. 
Amen. 





QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


“A blind man sat by the wayside begging,’—Luke xviii, 35. 


St. Gregory tells us that we ought to consider our Saviour’s 
miracles, not only so as to acquiesce in the truth of the facts 
recorded, but also so as to regard them as types of other higher 
truths. 

Thus in to-day’s gospel we think with admiration of our Lord’s 
mercy and power in restoring sight to the blind man, but at the 
same time we learn to regard the man suffering from physical 
blindness as a type warning us against spiritual blindness. The 
gospel teaches us to avoid the latter, since it makes us incapable of 
seeing what tends to our eternal salvation, blind to the guidance 
of those desirous of helping us, blind to everything that does not 
flatter our own self will and sensual inclinations, blind to the 
truth, to duty and to heaven. 

“A blind man sat by the wayside begging.” 
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All theologians refer these words to the misery of spiritual blind- 
ness; especially St. Francis of Sales has chosen these words as 
representing vividly the intense wretchedness of a spiritually blind 
soul. A blind man is in a pitiable state; he sees none of the natural 
objects around him; sky and earth are adorned with all God’e 
wonderful works, but he cannot see them, cannot, like those who 
have sight, be roused to admiration and delight by the contempla- 
tion of their beauty. 

When Tobias became blind, he described his sad condition in 
words that call forth our sympathy, saying: “What manner of joy 
shall be to me, who sit in darkness and see not the light of heaven?” 
This literal blindness typifies spiritual blindness and ignorance. 
The most important truths concerning our salvation are concealed 
from one who is spiritually blind, and he understands nothing of 
them. “Blind men of this sort,’ says an old author, “do not see 
God above them who will judge them, nor Satan before them, who 
will drag them down, nor death behind following them, nor hell 
below awaiting them.” 

Be grateful for the opportunities given you by God in His 
goodness, of raising the eye of your minds straight to the light 
cf the true faith, the knowledge of what conduces to your salva- 
tion. Pray that God may enlighten your hearts and minds more 
and more with His light; beg Him never to let your hearts grow 
blind to faith, hope and charity. The blind will never see Jesus, 
and it is only if, by no fault of our own, we have passed our lives 
here in blindness, that we shall nevertheless behold Him in ever- 
lasting light. 

A blind mani sat by the wayside. The fact that he sat indicates 
the inability of the spiritually blind to do anything meritorious. 
“What else could he do?” says St. Francis of Sales, “or where 
should he go? He had no alternative but to sit idle, dirty, despised 
and a burden to himself. In the same way the spiritually blind 
are devoid of good works and are habitually entangled in sins, 
laden like prisoners with fetters.” The Christian who has faith 
and spiritual sight, who looks up to Jesus and makes good use of 
every hour of his life, striving to do everything for love of God, 
stamps all his works, even the most trivial, with the mark of merit, 
but the spiritually blind man wastes his time, doing nothing to 
secure his salvation, for what he does is done merely from some 
worldly motive, and not through faith and love of God, and there- 
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fore it gives him no claim upon heaven. At the end of his life he 
might as well have done nothing; he is like the servant who buried 
his talent in the earth and won no merit, hence, when he dies, he 
appears before his Judge empty-handed. 

Let the love of God guide you in all your works, for it is the 
light without which we can earn no merit for eternity. As St. 
Paul says in to-day’s epistle: “If I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal” (I. Cor. xiii, 1). 

Nothing is of any good unless we love God. Say often in your 
hearts: “All for love of Thee, O God!” 

The blind man sat by the wayside. Jesus said: “I am the way,” 
but the spiritually blind man is on a different road from that indi- 
cated by our Lord, for he is in unbelief or sin, and sits by the way on 
which the fleeting things of earth appear of the utmost importance. 
In the Book of Wisdom we have a description of the spiritually 
blind who lament saying: “We have erred from the way of truth, 
and the light of justice hath not shined unto us, and the sun of 
understanding hath not risen upon us. We wearied ourselves in 
the way of iniquity and destruction, and have walked through 
hard ways, but the way of the Lord we have not known” (v. 6, 7). 
May you never have cause to utter such a lamentation! Avoid the 
first step off the path of faith and goodness. The hour when a man 
in his blindness turns away from Jesus is the saddest in all his life. 
In vain does he deceive himself, thinking: “I shall soon come back; 
I am taking only a little step.” At the very beginning of the wrong 
path a sort of glamor lays hold upon us, leading us further and 
further astray. Our feet are entangled in cunningly laid snares, 
and it is only when the evil one is practically sure of his prey that 
the fascination vanishes, and all the attractive things around us are 
revealed in their true colors, all the friendly faces appear to be 
hideous masks, and the garlands adorning the paths of sin prove to 
be scourges. 

The right way is far distant, scarcely visible though bright and 
clean, and the wanderer thinks it a hopeless undertaking to return 
to it. Whence shall a soul, weakened by sin, derive courage enough 
to find it? She has for a long time in her folly rejected the grace of 
God ;—will she now have confidence enough to rely upon this 
grace? Above all things fear the first step on the wrong road. 

A blind man sat by the wayside begging. 
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St. Francis of Sales remarks that blind people are generally so 
situated that they are poor and forced to ask alms of others. The 
spiritually blind, however, are weighed down by much more dis- 
tressing poverty, and we may apply to them what St. John says in 
the Apocalypse: “Thou sayest: ‘I am rich and made wealthy and 
have need of nothing,’ and knowest not that thou art wretched, and 
miserable and poor and blind and naked” (iii, 17). If you give 
yourselves up to unbelief and sin, you may possess all the riches in 
the world, and still be poor and worthy of pity. He alone is rich 
whose heart is rich; and the man who is spiritually blind is poor; 
his soul is poor in God’s grace; his imagination is poor in thoughts 
of a glorious future; his memory is poor in the remembrance of 
good works; his will is poor in good resolutions to do right; and 
his heart is poor in Divine love and heavenly comfort. 

He begs the world for true peace of heart, and the world passes 
him by, flinging him some paltry alms; worldly pleasures go by, 
giving him perhaps a fleeting hour of amusement; worldly honors 
go by, and give him money that satisfies the eyes, but not the heart. 
Now and then the blind man is happy, but, just as the little coins 
flung to a beggar are soon spent, so the trifling joys afforded by 
earth may for a moment deaden the pain of his heart, but can 
never give it lasting peace. 

Peace will come only when he cries: “Jesus, Son of David, have 
mercy upon me.” Therefore, do you also cry earnestly: “Jesus, 
Son of David, Light of the World, I will be faithful to Thee until 
death, may I never lose my sight, and never live in such a way as 
that the sorrowful words: ‘A blind man sat by the wayside beg- 
ging,’ may be applicable to me.” 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith!”—Gospel of the day. 


SYNOPSIS.—The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom—to defy God 
the greatest folly. Yet love casteth out fear and those who believe and 
oe also hope. They are not trembling with fear. They are brave in 

0 

The tendency of the present age is to make men soft and unheroic. 
Our growth in self-consciousness accentuates this: we are not very 
simple, or very brave. And we seem to insist upon relaxing the spiritual 
discipline of the Church and being comfortable above all. We are 
afraid of pain and hardship, and consequently we shrink from duty that 
involves pain. Friends warn us not to be extreme in virtue, but let us 
face the danger of sin. 

In one sense the sinner is terribly reckless: for he braves eternal death. 
That is but another aspect of his cowardice in the presence of danger. 
It is plain that God will protect and reward His disciples. “Why then 


are ye fearful?” 


To defy God, dear brethren, is the greatest possible folly. To 


live in sin, as if there were no danger of a sudden call to render 
an accounting, to postpone repentance, to take a chance and run 
the’ risk of dying unforgiven, to attempt to outwit the Lord by 
adding forbidden pleasure to those that He has granted—in a 
word, to go boldly on our sinful way, reckless, defiant, unafraid— 
this is the very acme of human foolishness. To fear the Lord is 
the mere beginning of wisdom; it is suggested by the slightest at- 
tention to the plain facts of the case. And so it is a lesson not 
hard to learn, that the sinner has good reason to fear the judg- 
ments of God. 

A keener power of vision is required, if we are to learn the 
lesson taught in the words of our text and to assimilate the prin- 
ciple elsewhere laid down in the declaration that “perfect love 
casteth out fear. In one case it is the virtue of faith, in the other 
case the virtue of love, which is pointed out as inconsistent with 
trembling fearfulness. Put together, these two texts remind us 
that faith and hope and charity are inseparable in this life. One 
who has faith, hopes and loves: one who loves, hopes and believes: 
hope is made possible only by faith and love. These three truths 
are complementary, one of the other. Perhaps, of the three, the 
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last to be well understood, to be clearly realized, is the one of 
which the disciples in the storm-beaten boat seemed unaware— 
that fearfulness is inconsistent with that kind of faith which our 
Lord inspires and exacts. There is too little faith, He says, in 
the timorous, trembling Christian who cowers in the face of dan- 
ger, just as if there were no God—who shivers at the menace of 
pain or of death, just as if Jesus Christ had never come into this 
world. 

These are soft days into which we have been born, beloved 
brethren. True, the lot of many millions is cruel enough; yet at 
present even the most unfortunate classes are dealt with in a way 
to check rather than promote the development of physical or 
moral bravery. Men are not killed with battle-axes, nor towns 
given over to pillage, nor women carried away to be the wives of 
conquering armies, nowadays, in our world at least. Our methods 
are more refined, not so open, less violent, incapable of being an- 
ticipated by the prudent or counteracted by the brave. 

Of what avail individual prudence and courage against railway 
accidents, against starvation wages and adulterated food? What- 
ever virtues our modern civilization may tend to foster, certainly it 
is not well adapted to bring out the virtues of the warrior. Our 
social climate tends to develop a weak, suspicious, distrustful man. 

One might add that there is an undoubted growth of self-con- 
sciousness in the contemporary mind. To whatever cause we trace 
its origin, the evidence of its presence is not to be set aside. Men 
are contemplating themselves in a fashion and to a degree that is 
far from healthy. Self-consciousness has always been a foe of 
spontaneous bravery, of fearless simplicity. 

In the spiritual order it would seem as if a similar process was 
going on. And we mean to refer to good people, to practical 
Catholics, when we say: Surely this is an unheroic generation. 
We think of the records writ by history, we recall the tales of our 
grandfathers, we enumerate the relaxations and dispensations 
forced from the Church’s hand by a sluggish age, and forthwith 
we are tempted to call ourselves the degenerate heirs of an heroic 
ancestry. It is not simply that, as a people, we undertake so little 
that is noble, but we are reluctant even to be trained and disciplined 
after the mind of the Church herself. Mitigations, concessions, 
excuses, these, rather than daring deeds, and great refusals, be- 
tray the interest that dominates mind and will. To cast ourselves 
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penniless upon the streets, or defenceless into the wilderness, or 
unprotected amid plague-stricken savages—what sinful and ridic- 
ulous madness it seems to our comfortable consciences! Economics 
and domestic science and hygiene let their many crumbs of wis- 
dom fall until even the least of us has had a taste of the new 
learning and acquired a little more foresight, a little more skill, 
in taking care of self.° But who sees to it, that we do not shrivel 
up with pettiness, except ourselves in selfish precautions, forget the 
use of hunger and pain and death, and lose the habit of bravery, 
the only garment that ever kept blessed charity alive and warm. 

Selfishness goes hand in hand with fear. You will risk nothing 
in behalf of a neighbor, you who are afraid. You shrink from 
the spectre you are so constantly contemplating, the spectre of 
poverty, of illness, of shame; you cower if this phantom lifts a 
finger; you run like the wind to safe quarters if this ghost threatens 
you with a word. Why give the starving man a loaf which later 
you may need yourself? Why visit the sick to risk contagion? 
Why go to the prisoner and be infected with shame? Others are 
appointed, or have volunteered, to champion the oppressed, to op- 
pose injustice, to welcome the outcast, to uphold the weak—and 
for you to undertake these things will bring neither profit, nor 
honor, but perhaps discomfort, and possibly pain. Fearful? Yes, 
fearful indeed you are: as fearful as if there were no God. 

Will you tell the truth? Will you deal honestly with your cus- 
tomer or employer? Will you speak out in defence of principle 
or against detraction, or condemn scandal, or rebuke the foul- 
mouthed, or warn the ignorant, or encourage the stumbling, or 
direct the searcher after truth? Oh, no! You are afraid you 
might then be involved in something unpleasant. You had rather 
be a comfortable coward than a suffering hero—and your choice 
is granted you. A comfortable coward you are. 

To numb the courage and paralyze the activity of the average 
man or woman, it suffices to say: “Be not extreme’—that is to 
say, be not extreme in your religion, in your charity, in your 
honesty, in your telling of truth, in your delicate sense of purity. 
And many are the friends to impart this kindly warning. But 
people may go far enough in the opposite direction without find- 
ing the red-lamp swung, the danger-signal set. Few are at hand 
to tell us, “Put up with trials; consider others before yourself : 
Give up irreverence; shun nasty things that convention has ac- 
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cepted to its shame.” Who says, “Avoid extremes”: Be unafraid; 
Shrink not from unpleasant truths; Do not defend the injustice 
of your patron; Follow not sinful fashions; Be not sheepishly led 
to book and play, to dress and dance, for want of the courage 
to elect what is good: Choose pain, illness, poverty, death, rather 
than disobedience to God in your preparation for matrimony and 
in your married life?’ Who gives us these counsels? Although 
so many are ready of those with advice, few ever speak to us in 
that wise. But Jesus Christ does. To every soul trembling on 
the verge of sin, to every man who fears that God’s law may 
mean suffering, or hard work, or loss of money, or ridicule, or 
disappointment, or loneliness, or dishonor—to all such men, Christ 
says: “Why are ye fearful. O ye of little faith.” 

Dear brethren, is it not plain that as surely as God exists, so 
surely must we fear not the things He approves, but the things 
He prohibits. It is as obvious as the simplest demonstratic. in 
logic or geometry, and more certain—that with God there is noth- 
ing, and without Him everything, to fear. One cannot possibly 
escape pain and acquire pleasure more effectually by disobeying 
than by obeying God. 

To the man who shrinks away from the stern command of con- 
science and deserts to the army of sin, instead of saying “Why 
so fearful?” we might indeed say “Why so bold? There never yet 
was a deserter from this army that was not finally caught and 
punished. Why so bold? Do you not dread keen suffering, the 
anguish of despair, everlasting death? Why so bold? The wisest 
and the strongest that ever lived could not accomplish what you 
are going to venture upon—to get the best of God. Why so 
bold? You had better be afraid. It is the beginning of wisdom 
to fear the Lord.” 

That is what we would say to the sinner, if we were to look 
far ahead into the dim vista of the eternal years. But to men 
now confronted by temptation, threatened by the powers of evil, 
quivering at the painful consequences of fidelity, we say simply: 
“Why are ye fearful. O ye of little faith? God is here: our 
Lord is with you; and they that put their trust in Jesus Christ 
have never been confounded.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ATTENDING TO SALVATION 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“About the eleventh hour he went out and found others standing, and he 
saith to them: Why stand you here all day idle?—Matt. xx, 6 


SYNOPSIS—These words of to-day’s Gospel a question and a warning; also 
an encouragement; for work is possible even at the eleventh hour. How 
strange that men should go on forgetful of the work of their salvation, 
Many other interests claim their attention. Look at any great city; what 
are its souls thinking of? What their aim? 


This is a wonderful age for investigation. Let us investigate the origin 
and purpose of souls. 


They are the outcome of the goodness of God. Goodness communicates 
itself. This is true of the Divine Goodness also. One way in which 
the Goodness and Life of God (they are the same) must communicate 
themselves. From this arises the procession of Persons in the Blessed 
Trinity. 

‘But there is also a way in which the Divine Goodness was free to 
communicate itself or not, as God willed: First, by creation. God did 
create—angels and men—and He did it for love. This is the explanation 
of all the souls in the world—made by God to be blessed forever with 
Him. A great task surely: THE great fact at the root of all human 
existence; telling us more than all the sages of old knew. The Catholic 
child knows more than they when it says, “God made me to know Him, 
love Him, etc.” 

This is the salvation that draws nearer every hour. Surely THIS ts 
what every living soul ought to be thinking of and aiming at! 


The dreadful alternative to salvation. Even now the expanse of hell 
is resounding with the agonized cry of ruined souls, “I am lost— 
through my own fault.” On the one hand, salvation; on the other, woe 
and torment unspeakable and ETERNAL. 


Bring this home to yourselves. What of you and me? What of us 
Catholics? Perhaps we remember our salvation sometimes. But “some- 
times!” How if it were said: “Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee? It is not SAFE to remember salvation only now and 
then. True, God receives us at the eleventh hour; but perhaps that hour 
has already "sounded for us. 

An error of the modern world—the divorce of religion from daily life; 
fostered by Protestantism; infecting some Catholics; Religion put on 
and off with the Sunday clothes. God never said, “Serve Me one day 
of the week.” Salvation, and therefore Feligion, the business of every 
day. This means, not onty direct work of piety, but living for God, doing 
our daily work for God: “Whether you eat or drink . do all for the 
glory of God.” This daily service is symbolized by the vineyard. “Why 
stand you here, etc.’ God invites you to come Now; and even at the 
eleventh hour promises the reward. But come Now—not to-morrow: 
not in old age; not at death. Perhaps for you the eleventh hour has 
sounded, and God is calling you for the last time. “Now is the acceptable 
time: Now is the day of salvation!” 
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Brethren, these words of to-day’s Gospel are not only a ques- 
tion, but a warning; a warning to rouse ourselves and begin seri- 
ously to attend to the work of our salvation, than which nothing 
is more important, in comparison with which nothing else is of 
any importance at all. They are also an encouragement, for the 
householder found work, and God is willing to find work to do in 
the vineyard even at the eleventh hour, and for those who hitherto 
have been standing idle. How strange it is that men should be 
content to go on from day to day and from year to year wholly 
forgetful of the great work of the salvation of their immortal 
souls; blind to their own supreme interests! There are many other 
interests which occupy their minds fully enough. Look at any 
great city, with its thousands of souls. What are they thinking of? 
What are they aiming at? Let us look for a moment at the real 
facts about these souls—facts which so many forget, to their eter- 
nal loss. Whence do they come? Why are they here? This is a 
wonderful age for investigation; for finding out the origin" of 
things, for going back to the beginnings of everything. Men will 
spend half a lifetime in trying to discover how this globe was 
formed, or how the multitudes of stars were evolved from the 
primal mass of unformed matter, or how, in the course of ages, 
the various species of animals and plants have come to be. 

But human souls are surely far more interesting than all the 
universe of material things—for these shall perish—but souls shall 
live on for ever, immortal and indestructible. 

Let us ask, then, what is the origin and what the purpose of 
the millions of souls that live their lives on earth to-day? 

Brethren, they are, each and every one of them, the outcome of 
the Infinite Goodness of God. 

It is the quality of all goodness to communicate itseli—to give 
itself out; and it is especially a quality of the Goodness of God, 
from which all other goodness comes, to do this. 

There is one way in which God’s Goodness must communicate 
itself, must give itself forth, because it is God’s very nature that 
it should. 

And the result—the never-beginning, never-ending eternal re- 
sult of this necessary giving forth of the Goodness and Life of 
God—for in Him Goodness and Life are the same—is the Ador- 
able Trinity of Persons in the One only Godhead. In that Blessed 
Trinity, the Life and Goodness of the Godhead is communicated 
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without multiplication or division from Father to Son, and from 
both to the Holy Ghost, who is coeternal and coequal with Father 
and Son, as they are coequal and coeternal with one another and 
the Spirit with them both. 

But there is also a way in which God’s Goodness was free to 
communicate itself or not, as He wished. And that is by creation; 
by making other beings upon whom His Goodness should be poured 
forth. 

And God did create; and He created personal, intelligent beings 
—angels and men. And if we ask why He did this, the answer is, 
Love made Him do it; Divine love, that would not be satisfied 
_with its own all-perfect bliss, but desired that other beings should 
have a share therein. 

That is the explanation of all the souls in all the world. They 
are the outcome of God’s Goodness and Love; and each one of 
them has been called out of nothingness and made an immortal 
being by God’s Almighty Hand in order to be blessed for ever 
beyond all words to-tell in the bosom of its Father and its God. 

Oh, this is a great truth, surely! It tells us that from the be- 
ginning of life’s journey to the end, we are wrapped round by 
the mighty ocean of the Infinite Love of God. It is the great fact 
at the root of all human existence: it solves every riddle of life. 
It is a truth that makes the Catholic child wiser than all the sages 
of old—yes, and wiser than all those to-day who are learned only 
in worldly love—the little child who lisps the answer in the Cate- 
chism, “God made me. God made me to know Him, love Him, 
and serve Him in this life; and to be happy with Him for ever in 
the next.” 

This is salvation, the great salvation of which St. Paul speaks, 
the salvation that draws nearer and nearer with every hour of this 
swiftly floating life. Surely, my dearest brethren, surely this and 
nothing else—this great salvation that awaits us and for which we 
are made—surely this is what every living soul ought to be think- 
ing of and aiming at—this is the supreme interest of life to which 
all others ought to be subordinated! Yet with what are the multi- 
tudes of men chiefly occupied? If we look around us and ask, 
what are the generality of people thinking of; what are their aims, 
their interests, must we not say that their thoughts, their aims, 
their interests are concerned with anything and everything but the 
salvation of their souls? 
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Yet, think of the inevitable alternative to salvation. Oh, it is in 
truth a terrible alternative, upon which we cannot look but with 
trembling awe at the mysteries of God’s dreadful justice. 

While there are some in whom those words of our Blessed Lord 
will be verified, “When these things begin to come to pass, look 
up, for your salvation is at hand,” there are others, as we are 
reminded in the solemn words of our burial service, for whom the 
day of the Lord will be a day of anger, of calamity and misery; 
a day most bitter, a dreadful day, when the heavens and the earth 
shall be moved, and Christ shall come to judge the world by fire.” 

Even now, while you sit in this church and listen to me; while 
life for you is sweet; while yet you have hope; while He who is 
the Awful Judge is throned upon His mercy-seat on this altar— 
even now, at this moment, the dark and fiery expanse of hell is 
resounding with that agonized cry of ruined souls: “I am lost; 
lost hopelessly, lost for ever, through my fault, through my fault, 
through my most grievous fault. I might have been saved; but 
now I am tormented in this flame?” 

That is the other side of the picture—God made us for Him: 
self: if we wilfully reject Him, hell is the inevitable consequence. 
On the one hand is salvation and bliss—oh, so near to us—God’s 
embracing, all-satisfying love for all the ages of a glorious eter- 
nity; on the other hand woe and torment unspeakable, hatred and 
misery, worse than useless remorse for the eternal loss of Him 
with whom are lost at once all peace and joy and good. 

Yet with these two pictures before them, pictures of the actual 
facts; true pictures painted for them by the hand of God—men 
will not open their eyes to see; slumbering on in dead forgetful- 
ness of God, and heaven and hell and the business of salvation, 
standing all day idle in the market-place. 

Let us bring this home to ourselves. What of you and me? 
Do we forget whence we are, and why we are in this world? 
Are our minds occupied with anything and everything except the 
supreme aim of this human life? Are we, Catholics, children of 
God’s Church, with all our graces and privileges—are we dream- 
ing away our precious lives in the sleep of sin and sloth, knowing 
not “the season,” that the hour is come to awake? You will say 
perhaps, “I remember at least sometimes; sometimes I wake up.” 
Thank God, that is better than slumbering on always in forgetful- 
ness. But “sometimes”! Supposing death came when for a time 
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you had forgotten? What then? Supposing it were said to you 
to-night, “This night, this very night thy soul shall be required 
of thee.” How would it be with you then? Are you ready? 
Would you willingly stand to-night before your Judge? 

Brethren, it is not safe to remember your salvation now and 
then—on Sunday only, or when you make your Communion. God, 
indeed, is very merciful; but it is not safe to sleep on even for a 
day, in carelessness and neglect. It is true He will receive you 
even at the eleventh hour; but which of us knows whether that hour 
has not already sounded for him? 

It is an error of the world, and particularly of the modern 
world, to make a divorce, a separation between religion and the 
affairs of everyday life. It comes from forgetfulness of that great 
truth concerning our origin and destiny which I have dwelt on 
to-night—the truth that we are made by God for God. It is an 
error fostered by the Protestant system that has laid aside those 
things by which, in a hundred ways, the Holy Catholic Church of 
Christ teaches and helps her children to carry their religion into 
all they do. 

It is an error, I fear, which infects some Catholics also. Re- 
ligion is put on and off with the Sunday clothes; and it comes off 
quicker than it is put on. But God has never said, “Serve Me for 
one day in the week, and look after your own interests for the 
other six.” 

Salvation must be the business of every day; and that means 
religion must be the business of every day. And by religion I 
do not mean works of piety only—prayer, Mass and Sacraments. 
They, indeed, are indispensable, and must have their due place 
and time; but I mean also living for that God who made us for 
Himself ; doing our daily work for Him, carrying out, each accord- 
ing to the measure of grace that God gives us, the Apostolic com- 
mand, “Whether you eat or drink, or whatever you do, do all to 
the glory of God.” It is to help us to do this that piety and prayer 
and the Sacraments are meant. This daily service of God in all 
we do is what is symbolized by the vineyard in the parable. That 
vineyard is our daily life, our particular state; its work is the 
duties of each one’s state of life. 

“Why stand you here all the day idle?’ God invites you to 
come now, even though it be the eleventh hour, even though hitherto 
you have been idle in the work of your salvation—He invites you 
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to come now and work out the work of your salvation; and He 
promises you the same great reward—heaven with its eternal hap- 
piness, as He gives to those who “have borne the burden of the 
day, and the heats.” 

But come now; begin to work now! Do not say, “I will begin 
to-morrow, or the next day,” for they may not be yours. Do not 
presume on that mercy which calls you even at the eleventh hour. 
Do not promise yourself to serve God in an old age that may never 
come; on a death-bed, when you may not have the chance, or, if 
you have the chance, may not have the power; not in some vague 
future, dear brethren, but now, as you value your souls’ salvation, 
now, when perhaps the eleventh hour has already sounded for you, 
and God is calling you for the last time, now begin with holy fear 
to work for your souls’ true interests, for “now is the acceptable 
time; now is the day of salvation.” 





SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
FRUIT OF GOD’S WORD IN US 
BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“Now the parable is this: The seed is the word of God.”—Luke viii, 11, 
in to-day’s gospel. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our Lord seen as God in His teaching. His doctrine’s famil- 
iarity, fulness, adaptability: unlimited wisdom and authority. Natural 
beauty, supernatural significance, of to-days gospel. Points: greatness 
of Divine seed; littleness of human fruit. 

I. Value and gratuitousness of God’s word. Its need felt in time of 
distress. Splendidly given by messengers, divinely by Son. Our happi- 
ness. Word always strong and sweet, living and effectual. Master's 
teaching in parable: its creative force; our deafness. Machabee incident 
and example, 

Il. Divine word—useless? Threats against such abuse. Alarming 
drift of parable: but one of four fruitful. Characteristics of grounds, 
of souls. The “good and perfect heart.” Example of the husbandman. 
Barren life; strange for Catholic, and perilous. Curse or blessing. 
Reckoning by fruit: the Teacher also the Judge. 

Conclusion.—Make Catholic life of “much fruit.” Less, unworthy 
and wasteful. Our Divine privileges an urgency: Word and Body. 
Imitation’s desires and thanks. 


My brethren, our Lord’s Divinity shines out in His teaching. 
When we listen to words of His in the Gospel, we never can doubt 
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who is speaking. That people should hear Him at all and not 
prostrate themselves to adore Him, is a sad wonder. Certainly 
no mere man ever spoke as He speaks. If His parables can be 
surpassed, it is by His explanation of them. His wisdom being 
as unlimited as truth, He always teaches as One having authority 
—the authority of God. And the simple majesty of His doctrine is 
graced by familiarity, enriched by fulness, rendered persuasive by 
Divine adaptability. He made us and all things; hence can He 
fittingly inform us how we stand related as well to Him and heaven 
as to our fellow-creatures and our earthly surroundings. 

To-day’s Gospel abounds in natural truth and beauty. It also 
brings within our reach the widest and the highest realities of 
revelation. In its dozen verses there is instruction for all the 
children of men, needed, acceptable, compelling instruction. The 
very “mystery of the Kingdom of God” is here imparted. To be 
God’s garden is the meaning of our life. “You are God’s hus- 
bandry” is the inspired declaration. To take God‘s seed and re- 
turn Him fruit, is the method of our salvation. Who does not 
know what seed is, and what its expected fruit? Seed-time and 
sowing, laboring and waiting, harvesting and rejoicing, are all 
things of commonest interest and commonest experience. So in 
our Lord’s parable of His word being the seed which He casts 
upon our earth, and which we either cultivate or render fruitless, 
He speaks in plain directness to the minds and hearts of all His 
followers. They have but to listen attentively and prepare to show 
that His sowing in them was not in vain. 

In dwelling some moments on the beautiful parable, we may, 
my brethren, concentrate our thoughts particularly on two points: 
on the greatness of the Divine seed; on the smallness of the human 
fruit. 

I. First, that the word of God is great and greatly precious, 
every believer admits unhesitatingly. We all extol it, even adore 
it; for in many ways God’s word is identified with God Himself. 
Of course the Word is the name of one of the Divine Persons; 
and in Him are all things made by God, most especially His reve- 
lation of Himself. By His Word, who also is made Flesh, He 
utters Himself both in eternity and in time. But here there is 
question of the things that the Spirit of God has said to us in our 
language, has put explicitly into human words for our most heav- 
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enly enlightenment; and such things are necessarily of inestimable 
worth and sacredness. 

This word of God is gratuitously vouchsafed to men without 
their having claim or right to it. Having got natural sense and 
reason, we might be left to work out our proper way. Our Cre- 
ator’s calling to us, as a Father to his children, directing, warning, 
encouraging, approving, is purely gratuitous kindness. But we 
have grown so accustomed to this Divine condescension, since 
Jehovah’s walking with our first parents in Eden, that the immense 
favor is taken as a matter of course. Only when misery makes 
the want of guidance and comfort particularly felt, do human 
beings appreciate their privilege of being all taught of God. His 
word was willingly qualified as precious, because rare, in the dark 
days of Samuel’s childhood. When, in like circumstances, the 
neglected Book of the Law was read before the zealous King 
Josias, startled reverence took hold on him and his people. In later 
laments that bread was not broken to the children, the prophet’s 
plaint bore on hindrances to Divine instruction, on the fact that 
the little ones of God were not told what He had spoken for them. 

Many of the Lord’s envoys had been splendid heralds of His 
word. But when He so loved the world as to send His own Son, 
then were we enriched with the saving fulness of His revelation. 
Every man coming into the world is now enlightened, and nothing 
is kept back from us in any necessary knowledge. Truly happy 
are we, the promised Israel, to whom are indeed made known the 
things that are pleasing to our God. 

In this precious Divine word, my brethren, you must recognize 
the characteristics of God’s works, of God’s ways. They are 
plainly perceptible in it; for it is always strong and sweet. The 
fortiter et suaviter of the Creator’s dealings with the creatures 
whom He so greatly respects, is strikingly manifest in His way of 
speaking to them. His word shows itself equally powerful and 
soothing. It can be “more piercing than any two-edged sword”; 
it can reach “unto the division of the soul and the spirit, of the 
joints also and the marrow.” Yet it can be as the dew of heaven 
in gentlest refreshment, in softly slaking and tenderly restoring. 

The form in which it is brought before us by to-day’s Gospel 
is as a small thing, but still “living and effectual’; as seed that 
takes hold on our ground, draws its appointed nourishment and 
flourishes. ; 
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Notice well, my brethren, what a Master He is that teaches! 
The free seed-corn and the gifts of grace are equally in the grasp 
of His wisdom; all their qualities and circumstances are struck off 
by His picturing sentences. The lavish sowing, the trodden way- 
side, the devouring birds; the rock, with its withering drought; the 
thorns, with their choking thickness; the good ground, with its 
hundredfold return—all give us the realities of truth and knowl- 
edge. The seeing into the lying-in-wait of the malignant demons, 
into the superficiality, fickleness, worldliness of many men, and the 
patient goodheartedness of a few, can be only of Him to whom 
“all things are naked and open,” in whose sight “no creature is 
invisible.” 

He is the beginning, who even speaks with us, and His word, in 
itself, is still creative. It carries with it the might of the Father, 
the wisdom of the Son, the love of the Holy Ghost. Nevertheless, 
in our fearful liberty and more fearful malice, it can by us be 
resisted and rejected. Inanimate and irrational creatures all in- 
stantly respond to Divine intimations. Whether in the heaven 
above or the deep below, they flash to their Creator’s call their 
ready “here we are.” With man it is different. Sacredly great 
and beautiful though the revealed Word is, and most rich in promise 
of human salvation, the Author of it knows that it may fall on 
unheeding ears. Hence, is He brought, in to-day’s life-giving 
lesson, to crying aloud and saying: “He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” 

True servants of God have always evinced a jealous esteem for 
the word of God. The Church of the Old Law and of the New 
has clung to its every syllable, cherishing it as a most heavenly 
treasure. Historically, a glorious testimony to its worth was borne 
by the heroic Machabees. Hard pressed by neighboring states, 
they were renewing treaties with some of the better pagan nations. 
To the public stipulations with Sparta, they took care to add the 
noble words: “Though we needed none of these things, having 
for our comfort the holy books that are in our hands” (I. Mac. 
xii, 9). Here was a sentiment truly worthy of believers. More 
to them than all human amities and alliances was their possession 
and use of the revealed word of God. 

II. Following the consideration of the greatness of the Divine 
word, there is incumbent on us, my brethren, some consideration 
of the littleness of its human fruit. An appalling fact it is that 
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the Lord’s speaking to His creatures should often prove useless. 
When in common, human, relations it is found useless to speak 
to those concerned, the case is declared desperate. Among dis- 
agreeing friends that is the final rupture. Parents give up chil- 
dren, children give up parents, if, respectively, they will not be 
listened to. Useless to speak to him—useless to speak to her— 
that’s the end of the matter. How dreadful the fate of many, 
were our Father in heaven to deal with us as we deal with one 
another. But though “He is gracious and merciful, patient and 
rich in mercy,” we have still to remember that His terrible judg- 
ments are denounced against. those who profit nothing by His 
precious word. Threatening, He said: “I will number you in the 
sword, and you shall all fall by slaughter; because I called and 
you did not answer, I spoke and you did not hear” (Is. Ixv, 12). 

Scanned closely, the lesson of to-day’s gentle Gospel grows 
strongly alarming. Four classes of people are presented; only one 
passes the test. What should increase the alarm is the likelihood 
of only Christians being in question—or at least persons to whom 
the Word has been preached. The wayside class, with their soul 
an animal thoroughfare, were not looking for Divine truth. Their 
trodden earth did not even hide the dropping seed, and so the 
crow-like demons were easily able to snatch it away. This class 
is large, as virtual unbelief makes sadly evident. And let the 
world take notice that not believing is the guaranteed way to be 
lost: “Then the devil cometh, and taketh the word out of their 
heart, lest believing they should be saved.” 

The shallow class, selfishly stony, is no small one either. To be 
quick to profess a belief, but quick also to abandon the correspond- 
ing practice, is a common inconsistency. The Catholic industry 
of nourishing saving faith with the good works by which we are 
to be judge, demands character deep enough to retain the waters 
of Divine grace. But the steady gaining and conserving of that 
grace is the very practice which the superficial and the fickle- 
minded are unwilling to maintain. Hence are lasting conversions 
comparatively rare. 

Belief choked by worldliness, the characteristic of the barren 
class, is a shocking phenomenon, shockingly general. “The cares 
and riches and pleasures of this life’—who, even of believers, is 
not more or less suffocated by them? And when they reach the 
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degree, as the Lord strikingly puts it, of choking the soul, of 
covering its whole land with thorns, then no fruit is yielded. 

Now the one approved class in the Gospel is that of the pre- 
pared heart and the enduring patience. The “good and perfect 
heart” is explicitly declared to be “the good ground” into which 
the Divine Sower casts the good seed of the word; and what is 
then required for the hundredfold return is patient tilling, tilling 
like that of the industrious husbandman. The farmer or the 
gardener thinks it nothing extraordinary that he should labor in 
all diligence, waiting for the fruitful crop that is to be his suf- 
ficient recompense. “Behold,” says St. James, “the husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, patiently bearing till 
he receive the early and latter rain.” Should not Christians, as 
a body and as individuals, be similarly diligent and enduring in 
the spiritual industry? It was mainly of them that the prophet 
said: “For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden 
causeth her seed to shoot forth: so shall the Lord God make jus- 
tice to spring forth, and praise before all the nations” (Is. Ixi, 11). 
The field of the Church is fertile, and need nowhere fall behind 
the productiveness of natural ground. Yet “the earth itself bringeth 
forth fruit, first the blade, then the ear, afterwards the full corn 
in the ear.” 

How many of us, dear brethren, even in the Lord’s cherished 
garden of the Church, can show a similar order of growth, with 
the full-ear return at every season’s end? The reproach of culp- 
able barrenness is too often our desert, and it is a severely insist- 
ent one. As it is justice that urges it, it will not be put off. Con- 
cerning Catholics whose lives give nothing to God, the angels may 
well be saying: “Lord, didst thou not sow good seed in Thy field?” 
And of every member of His Son’s mystical body, the Eternal 
Father can answer: “It was planted in a good ground upon many 
waters, that it might bring forth branches and bear fruit, that it 
might become a large vine.” To the soul that has been fruitless, 
but is now willing to listen, there may also come the Divinely lov- 
ing complaint: “I planted thee a chosen vineyard, all true seed: 
how then art thou turned unto Me into that which is good for 
nothing, O strange vineyard?” 

This strangeness of an unproductive Catholic life should, dear 
brethren, particularly impress us. It is unnatural, wrong. So 
much done for us—and no corresponding return! Not to every 
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nation did He so—a fact of which He explicitly reminds us; He 
adds, too, that the wickedest and apparently most hopeless kinds 
of people would, with our knowledge of His word, have done much 
better than we do. In this is there not an evident warning that 
our iniquitous obstinacy may finally reach the hopelessness that is 
indeed without remedy? 

“The earth that drinketh in the rain which cometh often upon 
it and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it is tilled, 
receiveth blessing from God. But that which bringeth forth thorns 
and briars is reprobate, and very near unto a curse, whose end is 
to be burnt” (Heb. vi, 7). Here, plainly, is the distinction between 
the fruitful and the unfruitful Christian life. Here also is the an- 
ticipated sentence: a blessing or a curse, according to the season’s 
showing. 

The earthly agriculturist is most matter-of-fact in computing 
outlay and return. ’Tis his business to do so. Should his labor 
and expense exceed the crop’s value, he has no hesitancy about 
condemning and abandoning the enterprise. Less still of course 
would he think of delaying, should there be found no crop at all. 
Did other circumstances suggest it, he might, like the vinedresser 
with the cumbering tree, make a second or a third trial; but a fully 
ascertained barrenness is its own final condemnation. The “end 
is to be burnt.” 

And note well, my brethren, that in to-day’s parable, there is no 
question of trying again. There is one sowing and one gathering, 
like the passing life inevitably followed by the lasting judgment. 
Each scattering of the good seed calls for its proportionate rich- 
ness of fruit: if there be default, a reckoning is inevitable. The 
kind but just Teacher seems to like the figure, it is so simply true 
and equitable. He elsewhere settles the whole question of our 
time and our eternity by stating that He lets the partly vitiated 
crop increase to the harvest fulness, and then commissions His 
angel-reapers to bundle and burn the worthless growths, but to 
carry the good grain home to His everlasting garners. 

And though there be not a like literal declaration of the last 
judgment at the close of to-day’s parable, we must lie under no 
misapprehension of its implied drift. The sanction is there, in sub- 
stance quite explicit. For are we not to be judged by our works, 
every man to have his award in strict proportion to his works, 
even as they weigh in the unerring balance? And where are the 
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works, if there be no fruit? Only fruits of holy living can count 
with God. Or does anyone suppose that the Lord’s reckoning is 
ended by His merely stating that three kinds of ground—that is 
human souls—bore no fruit? No, no, my brethren: the Divine 
utterance is never inconclusive. 

Mark, too, for this and other Gospel parables, that the Lord 
who as Teacher so graciously proposes them while there is time 
for us to learn, is the same who shall as Judge apply them when 
our day of probation is past. No words of His can pass; all, to 
the letter, must have their adequate fulfillment. Less, if possible, 
could a parable pass when He builds it into a type of His future 
adjudications. 

Conclude, my dear brethren, to aim at making your Catholic 
lives meritoriously fruitful. Anything less than the “much fruit” 
of the Lord’s efficacious petition to His Father is unworthy of 
His disciples. His word, as He said, cleanses them; His Father 
purges and prunes them; that they may bear much fruit, fruit that 
will prove lasting. As Catholics we have great need of remember- 
ing that we all are of “those who have tasted the good word of 
God, and the powers of the world to come.” Any falling away on 
our part is of fearful consequence, and could be without recovery. 
There is on us an urgency that we may call Divine, to show our- 
selves fruitful, lest we occasion such waste and ruin as words 
cannot convey. 

Of us, the chosen seedlings of His garden, God was evidently 
speaking when He said: “I will be as the dew, Israel shall spring 
as the lily” (Is. xiv, 6). God Himself the dew, to make our lives 
fruitful! Such He may well be, since He is the food on which we 
are to live and to grow. And never forget, my brethren, the close 
relation that has to exist between profiting of God’s word and par- 
taking of His body. The sentiments of the Imitation should be 
ours, making us feel deeply and practically that “the two tables, set 
on the one side and on the other in the storehouse of the holy 
Church, are necessary to us, the table, namely “of the holy Altar” 
and the table “of the Divine law.” Thanksgiving for the Eucha- 
ristic table is probably our pious custom. Let us also show prac- 
tical gratitude for the Gospel teaching, the seed so Divinely min- 
istered to us, saying often and in simplest sincerity: “Thanks be 
to Thee, Lord Jesus, light of eternal light, for the table of holy 
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doctrine which Thou hast afforded us by the ministry of Thy 
servants, the prophets and apostles and other teachers.” Amen. 





QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
SPIRITUAL VISION 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Lord, that I may see.”—Luke xviii, 41. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Our Lord’s miracles showed His Divinity, but 
also illustrated some aspect of redemption. The restoring of sight to the 
blind showed first our Lord’s Divine power over nature, but secondly it 
illustrated the process of spiritual vision. 

I. Relate the gospel incident. Our Lord wished to show the people 
the connection between believing and seeing. Belief in the word of 
Christ led to a restoration of bodily vision—symbolical of spiritual vision. 
Faith seeks to understand. Life a very complex process, and therefore 
no one can completely comprehend it. Hence problems arise. Usually 
through some misfortune. Or perhaps a series of accidents. No con- 
solation unless our misfortunes are set in relation to the spirit world. 

II. The revelation of the spirit world has been made in a dark man- 
ner. The purpose of this is to excite us to venture on God’s word. We 
may have many difficulties, but a thousand difficulties do not make one 
doubt. First the act of faith must be made, and then faith may seek to 
understand. Catholic apologetics seeks to provide food for the under- 
standing which will help the faith, We cannot explain mysteries, but 
we can show they are not contrary to reason. The process of conquer- 
ing difficulties is a moral as well as an intellectual one. He that doth 
the will shall know of the doctrine. 

III. If this vision is to be good for great crises, we must exercise it 
in ordinary affairs. Sin and ignorance. The pulpit and the confessional. 
Choice of a state of life. Will this or that choice be a help or a hin- 
drance to eternal salvation, 

Conclusion—Cultivate spiritual vision by looking forward beyond 
things temporal to the things which are eternal. 


The miracles of our Lord had for their primary purpose the 
manifestation of His Divinity. But over and above that they al- 
ways carried with them some practical lesson. They each illus- 
trated some particular aspect of redemption. Jesus came into the 
world to reveal the unseen God. But this was in order that men 
might know their Father in heaven and in order that they might 
participate in the work of their own salvation by a loving cor- 
respondence with the heavenly Father’s wishes. Hence Jesus by 
His works manifested His office as Redeemer. 

So is it with the miracle of restoring sight to the blind man of 
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Jericho. First the miracle was designed to show our Lord’s Di- 
vine power over nature. Before the people could properly cor- 
respond with His teaching and follow out His commands they 
must first believe that He had supreme dominion over them and 
that He had a right to demand absolute obedience. But even 
miracles could not force intellectual assent to such truth. There 
must first be some willingness on the part of the people. Then 
when the prudence of believing was evident there must be some 
venture. And the felt need of help will always incline a man to 
venture in order to obtain it. 

The blind man sat by the wayside begging. He had heard of 
the works which Jesus had done, and in his helplessness he cried 
to the Son of David to have mercy upon him. When the crowd 
would hold him back he cried the more. Then Jesus drew near 
to him and asked what favor he wanted. He said: “Lord, that 
I may see.” Our Lord knew quite well that that was what he 
wanted and that that was what he would ask for. But then our 
Lord wished to make him an object-lesson to the bystanders. He 
wished to associate the act of believing with the act of seeing. 
He therefore restored sight to the blind man, at the same time 
saying: “Thy faith hath saved thee.” The humility and persist- 
ence in believing in Jesus Christ and His word had led to a resto- 
ration of natural bodily vision. 

Now it is something like that which takes place with regard to 
intellectual vision. The principle is enshrined in the formula of 
“faith seeking to understand” (fides quaereus intellectum). Life 
is such a complex process that no one man can comprehend it. 
Nay, no man can comprehend the little flower in the crannied 
wall, else he would know what God and man is. Consequently 
every man who thinks at all, must, from time to time, be beset 
with various problems concerning his destiny. In the natural 
order he will be as one stone-blind as to the meaning of the vari- 
ous situations. He will sit by the wayside and beg an alms of any 
passerby. He will tell his troubles and difficulties to anyone who 
will listen to them. But he will never see his way out of them until 
he turns to the Son of David with something equivalent to that 
humble prayer: “Lord, that I may see.” 

It is usually some great misfortune which first makes us realize 
the necessity of spiritual vision for the working out of life’s des- 
tiny. It may come as an unexpected bereavement. A parent on 
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whom we have depended from childhood, a partner in our calling on 
whonr we have looked as another self, a friend who has been our 
constant companion and confidant, with little or no warning is 
taken away from us. Everything has worked so easily hitherto 
that the change seems unreasonable. 

Or again quite a series of accidents may happen. This ac- 
centuates the feeling that one is suffering some great injustice or 
is the victim of the whim of some unseen power. It makes such 
an impression that the sufferer asks again and again: “What have 
I done that I should be singled out for so much punishment.” His 
worldly comforters assure him that he is no exception to the 
rule, for it is quite recognized that troubles never come singly. 

Such comfort, however, is almost useless. A trouble, or series 
of troubles, isolates the sufferer if he only looks around him and 
not above him. There is just a grain of consolation in the thought 
that others may be bearing as much or indeed more than oneself. 
What is wanted is a vision of the relationship between the suffer- 
ings of others and one’s own sufferings. This is found in the 
revealed doctrine of the Father in heaven giving His Son to suf- 
fer for the world, and accepting the suffering of the world in 
union with the sufferings of His Son. 

The revelation, however, has been made to us in a dark man- 
ner. It is a dim light quite sufficient to guide us out of the dif- 
ficulty, and quite sufficient to dispel all doubts concerning our 
ultimate destiny. Nay, the revelation has been purposely given 
in a dark manner in order to excite in us that spirit of venture, 
that determination to trust in God’s word against all seeming con- 
tradictions, that very mainspring of religious effort, the will to 
believe. 

Hence it frequently happens that misfortune in the natural 
order lead us into difficulties of the supernatural order. But a 
thousand difficulties need never make one doubt. In the presence 
of some calamity the thoughts may crowd in upon the mind that 
there is no God, or that He is not good, or that Scripture is not 
to be credited. These are but tendencies of the natural man call- 
ing for the exercise of the powers of the supernatural man. The 
man possessed of the virtue of faith will, in this situation, excite 
acts of faith. “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” Then 
when the act of faith has been secured, he may reverently seek to 
find some of God’s reasons. “Lord, that I may see.” 
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It is the part of the Christian apologist to be as ready as pos- 
sible with all such reasons as are available. The ways of God are 
inscrutable in the sense that we can never fully comprehend them. 
But they are not inscrutable in the sense that we cannot sufficiently 
apprehend them for all the practical purposes of the spiritual life. 
We can always see, for instance, but whatever God does is the 
offspring of His most holy Will. If therefore our misfortunes 
compel us to realize this truth that God’s Will is at the root of all 
things then there is a meaning and a purpose in them of eternal 
value. But in order to see this we must open our eyes. The 
process is moral as well as intellectual. Nay, it is the very action 
of God upon our souls. Our part of the process is but a cor- 
respondence with his grace. The truth may be set forth by the 
preacher, but God alone can make it effective in the soul of the 
hearer. And that action of God is a grace which is given in answer 
to prayer. Jesus asks: “What willst thou?” The blind man an- 
swers: “Lord, that I may see.” 

We must not, however, always wait for some misfortune to 
overtake us before we open our eyes. The whole of life is con- 
stant struggle with darkness. We were all born in the double 
darkness of sin and ignorance. We have therefore laid upon us 
the duty of cultivating our spiritual vision for the purpose of over- 
coming this double darkness. 

With regard to the darkness of sin our efforts towards the light 
will be efforts towards a better understanding of God’s law. There 
are first principles which even the most uncultivated can under- 
stand. Good must be done and evil avoided. Then come the 
primary dictates of the natural law. After the natural law comes 
the revealed word of God. Frequently cases of conscience will 
arise in which the individual finds it difficult to make a satisfac- 
tory judgment. Hence it is that God has committed His law 
to the keeping and to the interpretation of the Church. And 
just as in the State there are experts in the law, so also in the 
Church. The clergy are specially trained to explain the Divine 
law from the pulpit and to administer the Divine law in the con- 
fessional. 

Here then is a wide field for the cultivation of spiritual vision. 
When I listen to the sermon at Mass on Sunday, do I listen in a 
carping and critical spirit? Or do I listen in the spirit of humility, 
as one who is anxious to learn something? The carping, critical 
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spirit is just the thing to make spiritual vision more dim. The 
listener ties himself down to his own limitations. Whereas if he 
begins by acknowledging his limitations he may hope to get be- 
yond them. If he will only make a humble ejaculation at the 
beginning of every sermon, “Lord, that I may see,” then invari- 
ably he will go away from church a wiser man. 

Even more important is the spirit of docility necessary in the 
confessional. The penitent who thinks he is always misunder- 
stood, the one who does not see the necessity of avoiding certain 
occasions, the one who has an over-wrought mind and _ hardly 
knows it, all need a clearer vision, a vision at least clear enough 
to see the advantage of expert advice. Whenever there is a ten- 
dency therefore to resent the pastoral advice given in Confession 
or even a tendency to pass it over as a formality, then the penitent 
may profitably place himself in the position of the blind man of 
Jericho and approach the Sacrament with the prayer, “Lord, that 
I may see.” If the mind has been darkened by sin it must be en- 
lightened by the free gift of grace. 

The exercise of spiritual vision may be extended to the ordi- 
nary affairs of life. Our daily business has a relationship to 
eternal life. Do we see that relationship? Do we make effort 
to try to see it? This habit of mind is cultivated by taking into 
consideration our eternal destiny whenever we are making some 
important choice. For instance, a youth is choosing a profession 
for himself. He will consider first perhaps what suits his natural 
likes and dislikes. He will consider secondly how far likely he 
is to make a living or a fortune at his profession. But if he is to 
have a clear vision for his judgment as to what is best for him 
ultimately, he will also give every consideration to the question 
as to how far the proposed profession will help or hinder his 
eternal salvation. “Lord, that I may see.” That ought to be one’s 
prayer before deciding whether to be a priest or a lawyer, whether 
to be a doctor or an actor, whether to be married or single, whether 
to go abroad or to stay at home. 

All these efforts may be summed up in the one principle of 
arranging our actions with a view to our final end. The wise 
man is the one who has the widest and longest foresight. The 
wise general is he who can take in at a glance a great strategy 
and arrange means for carrying it out. A great statesman is one 
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who can foresee the effect of various laws on the people and 
ordain only those which tend to the greatest happiness. 

But each Christian is endowed with a great wisdom, the very 
great wisdom of being able to see, even though dimly, the final 
destiny to which he goes, and to recognize and avail himself of 
the means of attaining it. The more, however, he sees of this 
destiny, the more he wants to see. He is still a wayfarer. He 
must needs rest from time to time by the wayside, Jesus passed 
by and asks him: “What willst thou?” He is still in the land of 
shadows, and men appear as trees walking. He longs and yearns 
for a face-to-face vision. He prays therefore in all humility: 
“Lord, that I may see.” 





LENTEN SERMONS 


FREQUENT COMMUNION 
Six Sermons on the Decree of Dec. 20, 1905. 
BY THE REV. ADOLF CHWALA, O.M.I. 


I.—FREQUENT COMMUNION—OuR Saviour’s WISH 


“Not by bread alone doth man live.”—Matt. iv, 4. 


For thirty years our Saviour lived in retirement at Nazareth, 
until the moment came for Him to enter upon His public life. At 
the suggestion of the Holy Ghost He withdrew into the desert, in 
order by prayer and fasting to prepare for His glorious work, and, 
after fasting forty days and forty nights, He was, as the Evangelist 
tells us, hungry. Then the tempter assailed Him, urging Him to 
order stones to become bread. The devil was uncertain what to 
think about our Lord; not long before, John the Baptist, seeing 
Him approaching, had exclaimed: “Behold the Lamb of God, be- 
hold Him who taketh away the sins of the world” (John i, 29), and 
at His baptism a voice from heaven had proclaimed: “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” (Matt. iii, 17). But 
now the evil spirit perceived that He, who had been revealed as the 
Son of God, was hungry, like an ordinary man. Coming to Him, 
therefore, the tempter said: “If Thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread,” and received the reply: “Not by 
bread alone doth man live, but by every word that proceedeth from 
the mouth of God.” ’ 

Some time elapsed, during which our Lord told His followers 
much concerning the kingdom of God, although a great deal was 
unintelligible to them as well as to the Jews, and then one day He 
uttered some emphatic words that astonished all His hearers. “I 
am the bread of life... . If any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live forever” (John vi, 48, 52). 

It is of this bread, of the most holy Sacrament of the altar, that 
I wish to speak to you to-day. My purpose is to show you how 
necessary it is to receive it frequently, that we may live by it. 

To-day I intend to explain to you how much our Saviour desires 
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us to receive Him often in this Sacrament, and I will base my 
argument on two things:—(1) Our Lord’s own words; (2) the 
forms chosen by Christ for this Sacrament. 


I. 


Near Capharnaum our Lord fed a vast multitude with five loaves, 
and this miracle filled the Jews with such enthusiasm for Him that 
they actually wished to make Him their king, and said: “This is of 
a truth the prophet that is to come into the world” (John vi, 14). 
Jesus frustrated their design by withdrawing to a mountain, and 
when the Jews sought Him out on the following day, He reproached 
them with doing so merely because they had eaten of the bread 
and been satisfied, and now desired to witness another miracle. 
He knew that they had no real love of Him or His doctrines, and 
said: “Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that which 
endureth unto life everlasting, which the Son of Man will give you. 
For Him hath God, the Father, sealed.” Then the Jews inquired: 
“What shall we do, that we may work the works of God?” and 
Jesus replied: “This is the work of God, that you believe in Him 
whom He hath sent” (John vi, 27-29). 

This stimulated the curiosity of the Jews, and they asked Him 
what miracle He would work to enable them to believe. The mir- 
acle of the previous day seemed not to have convinced them that 
Christ was the Messias. Moses, too, had given them bread from 
heaven, not once only, but for forty years, and had supplied not 
only 5,000 persons, but the whole people of the Israelites with food. 
Christ promised now to give a far more wonderful kind of bread 
than Moses had given in the Wilderness, bread that would be to 
them the means of obtaining eternal life. Let us stop to consider 
this comparison. 

We may ask in the first place: Why did our Lord compare the 
most holy Sacrament of the Altar with the manna given to the 
Jews in the Wilderness? The point of the comparison lies in the 
fact that the Holy Eucharist was intended to be the daily food 
of Christians, just as manna had been the daily food of the Israel- 
ites in the desert. Our Saviour did not refer to the Holy Euchar- 
ist as a sacrifice, since the whole episode, as recorded in the Gospel, 
gave Him no opportunity for so doing. Nor did He speak of it as 
a future sacrificial feast, to be eaten once or on rare occasions, for 
He did not compare it with the miraculous bread given by the 
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angel to Elias, although this bread possessed more wonderful prop- 
erties than the manna of the Israelites, nor did He refer to the 
shew bread or loaves of proposition in the Temple, considered so 
sacred that only the priests might eat it. 

No, our Lord spoke of manna, because, like it, the bread that 
He intended to give, was to be eaten every day. Hence St. Thomas 
Aquinas says: “In as far as this Sacrament is food, it can be re- 
ceived daily. Thus it is figuratively represented by manna, that 
was supplied daily to the people in the desert” (S. Th. iii. qu. 80 a. 
10. ad. 2). The Roman Catechism, too (p. ii, c. 4. qu. 58), refers 
to manna when exhorting the faithful to communicate daily. 

The wonderful bread promised by our Lord to the Jews, was 
given us on the eve of His Passion, when He changed the bread 
in His hands into His sacred Body, and the wine into His most holy 
Blood. This was the first transubstantiation, and after it He said: 
“Do this for a commemoration of me” (Luke xxii, 19). What are 
we required to do? To change bread and wine into His Body and 
Blood? Yes, but we ought also to do what was done after this 
change was effected, and receive this holy food. How often? Our 
Saviour laid down no rule; He only said that we were to change 
bread and wine into His holy Body and Blood, and then receive this 
wonderful food. 

Let us see how the early Christians acted in this respect; how 
often did they communicate? Daily; for we read in Acts (ii, 46): 
“They continued daily . . . in the Temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house,” wherever the Sacred Mysteries were celebrated, 
and “they were persevering . . . in the communication of the 
breaking of bread” (ii, 42). 

Like the Christians in the apostolic age, those living in the imme- 
diately succeeding centuries approached the Lord’s table daily. We 
read in the writings of the Fathers that it was the custom in 
churches of Rome, Africa, Milan and Spain for the faithful to com- 
municate every day. To assist at Holy Mass and to receive Holy 
Communion were at that time identical. Every church resembled 
the cenacle, and the example of the Apostles was followed closely. 
Just as they, at the first Mass, received our Saviour’s Body from 
His own Divine hands, so in the infant Church participation in the 
Eucharistic feast was inseparable from the liturgical Sacrifice of the 
New Testament. Thus, for instance, St. Justin, who died about 165 
A. D., writes: “After the priest has given thanks and blessed the 
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whole people, those whom we call deacons give each person present 
some of the consecrated bread, wine and water, and carry the same 
to the absent. This food is called Eucharist, of which none may 
partake unless he believe in the truth of our doctrine, and be 
washed in the laver for the remission of sins, and live according 
to Christ’s teaching” (Apol i, 65-67). 

We can learn more from these words than the fact that in early 
times the faithful always communicated whenever they were present 
at Mass; we can see how intensely eager they were for Holy Com- 
munion. All their thoughts seemed to centre upon the Blessed 
Sacrament. The deacons carried it even to the absent, that they 
too might share in the Eucharistic banquet. The Fathers tell us, 
moreover, that the faithful used to take the consecrated Bread to 
their homes, so as to be able daily to receive our Lord’s Body, 
although they lived under circumstances that made it impossible for 
the holy Sacrifice to be offered every day. 

Gradually, however, this ardent zeal for the reception of the 
Blessed Sacrament disappeared, and people began to communicate 
less frequently. At first they did so every Sunday, then only a 
few times in the year, but at once voices were raised in protest, 
urging all to return to the original custom of the Church, and to 
communicate frequently or even daily. 

Origen, who died in 251 A.D., addresses careless communicants 
in the following words: “You tell me that you come to church only 
on feast days;—are not the other days festivals, too? Are they 
not also days belonging to the Lord? Among the Jews it is the 
practice to observe only a few days as festivals . . . but Christians 
receive the flesh of the Incarnate Word of God every day... . 
You, too, are invited daily to come to the waters of God’s word, 
and to draw of His fountain, as did Rebecca of old” (in Genes. 
Hom. x, 3). 

In spite of protests, negligence in receiving Holy Communion 
steadily increased, until the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215 was 
forced to order all, under pain of mortal sin and exclusion from 
Christian burial, to communicate at least once in the year, and that 
at Easter. 

No one, however, ought to suppose that he is acting in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Church if he goes to the Sacraments only 
once a year. One Communion at Easter is the minimum required 
by the Church of the most lukewarm and indifferent of her chil- 
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dren, but her desire is for everyone to communicate often. The 
Council of Trent declared it to be the express wish of the Church 
that all assisting at Mass should approach the Lord’s table. Now 
the Church strictly obliges us to hear Mass every Sunday, there- 
fore she wishes us to receive Holy Communion at least on that 
day. The Roman catechism impresses upon all priests the duty of 
admonishing the faithful to receive this holy Sacrament still more 
often, and adds (p. ii, c. 4, v. 58): “Just as men deem it necessary 
to supply their bodies with food every day, so they ought to take 
care to nourish and feed their souls, since obviously the soul has no 
less need of spiritual than the body of material nourishment.” The 
Church, therefore, most earnestly desires us to communicate daily 
if possible. 

The rulers of the Church are unwearied in admonishing and en- 
couraging us all to go frequently to Communion. I need refer only 
to two recent instances. In 1902 Leo XIII. addressed an ency- 
clical to the bishops of the whole world, dealing particularly with 
the most holy Sacrament of the Altar, and begging them to do their 
utmost to revive the practice of frequent Communion. Our present 
Holy Father Pius X., on December 20th, 1905, issued a decree urg- 
ing all the faithful to go to Holy Communion daily, provided 
that they are in a state of grace and approach the altar with a right 
and pious intention. 

Those, therefore, possess very little of the spirit of the Church 
who go to Holy Communion only once or twice in the year. They 
can hardly claim to be good, loyal children of the Church, if they 
do the minimum that she requires, and do it, moreover, under 
threats of grievous sin and punishment. How far are they from 
complying with our Lord’s command: “Labor not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that which endureth unto life everlasting.” 
“He that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, hath everlasting 
life” (John vi, 27, 57). 

II 

The forms of the Sacrament also serve to encourage us to com- 
municate frequently. Man naturally rises to a knowledge of spir- 
itual things through his sense-perceptions. As St. Thomas Aquinas 
says (S. Th. iii, qu. 60, a. 4): “The holy things signified by the 
Sacraments being spiritual and comprehensible only to the under- 
standing, it follows that the signification of the Sacraments is repre- 
sented by things perceptible to the senses.” Hence we have, in the 
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case of the Sacraments, outward signs or forms suggestive of the 
graces conferred through the Sacraments. For instance, the use of 
water in Baptism represents the purification of the soul from orig- 
- inal sin and even from actual sin. The most holy Sacrament of the 
Altar is given us under the form of food, in order that we may 
perceive it to be really nourishment. Now these outward forms 
show us unmistakably our Saviour’s desire that we should receive 
Holy Communion often, or even daily. 

What is food? Certainly nothing unusual, for we take it every 
day. It is something quite ordinary, quite indispensable. We must 
eat if we are to live. We can do without many things,—kins- 
folk, home, property and even health, but we cannot live without 
food; it is absolutely necessary to our existence. Now when our 
Lord said: “My flesh is meat indeed” (John vi, 56), He was refer- 
ring to a means of grace as necessary and as indispensable as bodily 
food. My sacred Body, He said, is indeed (1. e., not figurative- 
ly) meat, and therefore you ought to receive it daily as your food, 
not only once or twice in the course of the year. 

St. Thomas Aquinas writes: “The Holy Eucharist is spiritual 
food, and just as bodily food is eaten daily, so is it praiseworthy to 
receive this Sacrament daily” (S. Th., p. iii, qu. 80, a. 10, ad. 1). 

There are some kinds of material food that are not eaten every 
day by everybody. A poor man has common fare and a rich man 
partakes of choice and dainty dishes. Now if our Lord had left it 
to man to determine the kind of food to be used in the Sacrament 
of the Altar, the dignity of this Sacrament would probably have 
led him to choose something very costly. But our Saviour desired 
the faithful to receive His Body and Blood under the forms of 
bread and wine. Does not this show that He wishes us to receive 
Him often in Holy Communion? Bread is found on every table; 
it is the staple food of the poor, and the rich eat it with other 
things. It is eaten by young and old, by the sick and the healthy. 
Other kinds of food may vary, but bread is always the same, yet 
no one dislikes it or grows weary of it. In the same way we ought 
always to relish our supernatural bread and receive it often, if not 
daily. Such seems to have been our Lord’s intention when He 
ordered bread to be the outward form of this Sacrament. 

In the “Our Father,” Christ taught us to say: “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” and almost all the Fathers of the Church under- 
stand these words to refer to Holy Communion. St. Augustine, 
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addressing the catechumens, says (Serm. 57, 7): “The faithful pos- 
sess a spiritual food, that you too will possess and receive at God’s 
altar. It will be your daily bread, indispensable in this life.” 

If we carefully consider the various petitions in the “Our 
Father,” we shall see that we can hardly avoid understanding “our 
daily bread” as a reference to Holy Communion. We begin the 
prayer with the words: “Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy Name, Thy kingdom come.” ‘That is to say, we pray that 
God’s name may everywhere be sanctified and held in honor, and 
that His grace and love may rule in the hearts of all men. But 
how is this to be accomplished? “Thy will be done on earth, as it 
is in heaven.” May everything be done that God desires and as 
He desires it. This, however, is too hard for frail, sinful man, 
whose self-will and self-love rebel against all self-denial, all bear- 
ing of the Cross, and so Christ reveals to us a means whereby it 
will become easier for us to serve God,—viz., Holy Communion. 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 

We ought to go often to Communion. “I would gladly do so,” 
some one will say, “if only I had time.” My answer is, first, your 
excuse is a bad one; you have no time, because you do not wish 
to have time. Whoever has the good will, finds time for Holy 
Communion. I wish, however, to remark at once that I am far 
from wishing to urge anyone to go to Holy Communion, if thereby 
he would be obliged to neglect the duties of his calling and position 
in life; but, at the same time, I should like to point out that anyone 
who divides his time properly and makes a conscientious use of it, 
will always find that he can go to Holy Communion. It does not 
occupy much time! We waste hours in idle conversations, in eating 
and drinking; we even find time unhappily for sin; have we none 
at all for God? What we lack is not time, but good will. Anyone 
who is in the habit of going to Mass on week days can make his 
preparation during Mass, and need spend only a quarter of an hour 
in thanksgiving, and even this quarter of an hour is not time 
wasted from his work, for it is a matter of common experience that 
we work better and with greater industry after going to Holy 
Communion. If, however, a person is able to hear Mass only on 
Sunday, it surely is not too much for him to devote a quarter of an 
hour on Saturday evening to examining his conscience and making 
acts of contrition, and on Sunday morning to spend another quarter 
of an hour in going to confession. 
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You say you have no time. I reply, secondly, that you ought to 
make time, just as you do for your meals. Your soul has to live, 
as well as your body, and will you do all that is necessary for the 
latter, and nothing at all for the former? Which is more impor- 
tant,—what is earthly or what is eternal?—the body that will soon 
crumble into dust, or the soul, that will live forever? What then is 
our chief business here on earth,—to serve the world or to secure 
the salvation of our souls? The fact that all day long we are 
busy about worldly affairs should be the precise reason why we 
ought to make time to go often to Holy Communion. We are in 
danger of altogether losing sight of what tends to the welfare of 
our souls, and consequently we run the risk of perishing eternally. 

Possibly you refrain from going to Holy Communion because 
you fancy it necessary, both before and after Communion, to repeat 
in church a great number of prayers printed in your prayer-book 
and to make many acts of virtue. You may really not have time 
for all this, and so I answer, thirdly, that what you suppose neces- 
sary is no reason for staying away from the Sacrament. Of course 
we receive more grace in Holy Communion if we cooperate with it; 
but what does this involve? The least thing done with reference 
to Holy Communion, simply a pure desire to receive it, is enough to 
cause the Sacrament to take effect in your soul, and to preserve 
and increase sanctifying grace. 

You will in any case act more prudently if, being in the state of 
grace, you communicate with a good intention, than if you neglect 
to do so because you have no time to say long prayers in church 
before and after Communion. 

If you think about it, you will see that, by staying away, you 
lose a two-fold grace; first that which you might have merited by 
ever so short a preparation and thanksgiving, and, secondly, the 
eucharistic grace conferred in Holy Communion without your coop- 
eration. Go, therefore, often to the Sacrament, even if you have 
very little time at your disposal, and believe that Christ will reward 
your desire for the Bread of heaven, by giving you graces in ever- 
increasing abundance. 

Finally, consider whether it is not possible for you to begin your 
preparation at home, if you really have no time to make it in 
church. There is no law requiring it to be made there. Have 
you ever been told that your preparation must invariably consist 
of vocal prayers? You need only remain recollected on your Com- 
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munion morning, offering up your ordinary work to our Lord, and, 
on your way to church, uttering short ejaculations, and I can assure 
you that you will have made an excellent and adequate preparation. 
If your circumstances do not allow you to stay long in the church 
after receiving Holy Communion, to thank our dear Saviour for 
His kindness in coming to you, then be content to lay your petitions 
very briefly before Him, and to offer up your daily work in 
thanksgiving. During the day lift up your heart often to God, and 
offer Him little acts of self-denial, and our Lord will be quite sat- 
isfied with this thanksgiving. You should never, however, inten- 
tionally and without good reason omit or shorten your preparation 
and thanksgiving, or make them deliberately in a bad and careless 
manner. 

The excuse therefore of having no time for Holy Communion is 
often worthless. Do not grudge the time that it takes you; even 
if it costs you some trouble and sacrifice, is Holy Communion not 
worth it? Cannot our Saviour compensate you a thousandfold 
for the time devoted to Him? Remember our Lord’s words: 
“Not by bread alone doth man live, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God”; and also, “If any man eat of 
this bread, he shall live forever” (John vi, 52). Amen. 


II.— FREQUENT CoMMUNION—A Source OF GREAT GRACES 


“Lord, it is good for us to be here.”—Matt. xvii, 4. 


Our Saviour had foretold His sufferings and death to the Apos- 
tles, and had said that they must follow on the same path, if they 
wished really to be His disciples. “Whosoever doth not carry his 
cross and come after Me, cannot be My disciple” (Luke xiv, 27). 

Knowing, however, their want of steadfastness, which was the 
outcome of the weakness of their faith, He wished to bind them 
more closely to Himself, and so He led them up Mount Thabor in 
order to reveal Himself to them as being indeed the Son of the 
Father in heaven. “He was transfigured before them, and His 
face did shine as the sun, and his garments became white as snow. 
... And, lo, a voice out of the cloud, saying: This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him” (Matt. xvii, 2, 5). 
The sight of our Saviour in glory filled St. Peter with such intense 
joy that, scarcely knowing what he was doing, he cried: “Lord, it is 
good for us to be here.” 
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Our Lord’s transfiguration is a symbol of the transfiguration of 
our souls in Holy Communion, when wonderful things take place 
within them, and they are, as it were, transformed into God. 

St. Augustine once heard the voice of God speaking within him 
and saying: “I am the food of the strong; grow, and thou shalt 
partake of Me; but thou wilt not transform Me into thyself, as is 
the case with ordinary food, but thou wilt be transformed into Me” 
(Conf. iv, c. 18). We may apply to the soul at the moment of 
Holy Communion the words addressed by St. Paul to the Philip- 
pians (ili, 21): “Our Lord Jesus Christ . . . will reform the body 
of our lowness, made like to the body of His glory.” The soul is 
then most closely united to the Divinity and the glorious humanity 
of our Redeemer, and shares here on earth in the glory of the God- 
Man. This thought should encourage us to communicate frequently. 
Therefore, let us consider to-day: 

1. The wonderful effects of frequent Communion. 


2. The inadequacy of the excuse made by some people that they 
communicate seldom because of their unworthiness. 


1. When our Saviour was speaking of the-most holy Sacrament 


of the Altar, He said: “The bread that I will give is My flesh for 
the life of the world” (John vi, 52). The life afforded to the 
world by this bread is not temporal but eternal and spiritual, it is in 
fact grace, which proceeds from Christ’s merits in effecting our 
redemption. “Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ” (John i, 17). 
How abundant is this grace! It was poured out even in Paradise 
to reconcile fallen man with God; it permeated the ancient world, 
maintaining in mankind faith in the true God; it inundated the 
Chosen People, preparing them for their Redeemer’s coming; but 
never was it given so lavishly as after the first Good Friday, when 
our Lord had died on the Cross. Grace overthrew the force of 
paganism and brought new life into the world, recalling millions 
to God and leading them to the greatest sanctity. Who can enu- 
merate the works of mercy that owe their origin to grace? Who 
can assign limits to the boundless ocean of grace? It makes itself 
felt in prisons as well as in monastic cells; it overwhelms a sinner 
on the very scene of his transgression, and stimulates the just to 
greater perfection; it penetrates to the garrets of the poor as well 
as to the mansions of the wealthy. All this grace came by Jesus 
Christ; He is the source whence it flows. Consider this fact atten- 
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tively, for it will help you to realize the supreme importance of 
Holy Communion. 

“God at sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times past 
to the fathers through the prophets” (Heb. i, 1), and we may say 
the same of the grace by means of which He speaks to the hearts 
of men. Grace comes to us in divers manners, but what is any 
other grace in comparison with that of Holy Communion? In it 
we receive Jesus Christ Himself, not a share of His grace, but our 
Redeemer, with all the wealth of His merits accumulated from the 
first moment of His life on earth to His last breath drawn upon 
the Cross; it is He who saves and sanctifies mankind. We may 
compare this wonderful Sacrament with the sun, whilst all the other 
graces bestowed upon men since the creation are but rays of this 
sun; or we may say that Holy Communion is like an ever-flowing 
stream, and all other graces, even the other Sacraments, resemble 
drops of water from this stream. 

How great is this Sacrament in itself! But how marvellous a 
thing is its reception! Our Saviour called the Holy Eucharist 
food: “My flesh is meat indeed” (John vi, 56). All food becomes 
part of the person consuming it, and hence with reference to the 
bread of heaven He said: “He that eateth My flesh . . . abideth 
in Me and I in him” (ibid. v. 57). In Holy Communion man is 
united in the most intimate manner conceivable with the God-Man, 
as intimately as with the food that he eats, yet with this difference, 
as St. Augustine says, that we do not assimilate the food, but it 
assimilates us, and makes us like God, as is stated also in the 
Roman Catechism (P. ii, c. 4, qu. 46). It is impossible to under- 
stand such a union, or to describe the dignity of a man who is 
rendered, we may say, almost divine in consequence of Holy Com- 
munion. 

On Holy Saturday when, in token of our Lord’s resurrection and 
of the reunion of His body with His sacred soul, the Paschal candle 
is lighted, the Church exclaims: “O truly blessed night ... in 
which heavenly things are united to those of earth, and things 
Divine to those which are human.” These words are applicable 
also to a soul at the moment of Holy Communion. God is united 
with man, eternity with time, infinite sanctity with pitiable frailty— 
what a marvellous union! 

Why does Jesus Christ come to us? Not for His own sake, 
but for ours. He comes primarily to maintain in us sanctifying 
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grace, which is the life of the soul. Just as bodily food supports 
our natural life, so Holy Communion, being a spiritual food, sus- 
tains our supernatural life. Hence when the priest gives us the 
consecrated Host, he says: “The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
preserve thy soul unto everlasting life.” 

The reception of Holy Communion assumes that life is present; 
it does not give, but preserves life. Christ said: “As the living 
Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father, so he that eateth 
Me, the same shall also live by Me” (ibid. v. 58). Our Lord’s 
meaning is this: As I am one with the Father, and live by His 
life, so the man who is united with My divinity and humanity in 
Holy Communion is one with Me, and lives by My life. How in- 
dispensable, therefore, is Holy Communion if we are to preserve the 
life of the soul! Our Lord told us this most emphatically, saying: 
“Amen, amen, I say unto you, except you eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man, and drink His blood, you shall not have life in you” (bid. 
v. 54). 

Surely we ought to be anxious to go to the Lord’s table, in order 
not to lose life everlasting. This is the greatest loss possible after 
the loss of God, for the smallest degree of sanctifying grace is 
worth more than anything that the world can offer. A stroke of 
good luck delights us all, and a man is delighted if he suddenly be- 
comes rich; he thinks himself exceedingly fortunate, and takes 
all sorts of precautions to avoid being robbed of his money and 
reduced to the same state of poverty as before. But what is the 
greatest earthly happiness in comparison with that of possessing 
sanctifying grace, and eternal life in God? Should we not often 
receive Holy Communion, in order to preserve this happiness and 
to live forever in God? 

Holy Communion does not, however, merely sustain the life of 
the soul, but nourishes and increases it. In the Roman Catechism 
we read: “Just as the body is not only supported by means of 
natural food, but increases in strength, so the food of the Holy 
Eucharist does not only sustain the soul but adds to its powers 
(p. ii, c. 4, qu. 49). 

It could not possibly be otherwise. The prophet Isaias referred 
to this food, when he said: “The Lord of Hosts shall make unto all 
the people in this mountain (7. e., in the Messianic Kingdom) a 
feast of fat things, . . . of fat things full of marrow” (Is. xxv, 6). 
What vigor must it afford to those partaking of it! The other 
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Sacraments give or augment sanctifying grace for some definite end, 
attaching to it some special or sacramental grace, thus Baptism gives 
grace to lead a Christian life, and Confirmation courage and 
strength boldly to confess the faith. But Holy Communion is 
intended to preserve and increase within us grace for every pur- 
pose for which grace is bestowed, and together with sanctifying 
grace it preserves and increases all the graces that have their origin 
in that grace. No flowers can flourish in a bad soil; no physical 
faculties can attain their full development in an unhealthy body, 
and the same may be said of the soul. It cannot preserve its 
spiritual vigor without frequent Communion, and by means of 
Holy Communion this vigor is supplied to the other sacramental 
graces and virtues. We possess, therefore, no better means of pre- 
serving and strengthening the grace of the Sacraments of Baptism, 
Confirmation and Matrimony than the frequent reception of Holy 
Communion, for this Sacrament both preserves and increases life. 
It is not without reason that the other Sacraments are generally 
received in conjunction with Holy Communion; in the early ages 
of Christianity it was usual to administer this Sacrament even to 
newly baptized infants, in order that the grace of Baptism might 
be perfected by the grace of Holy Communion. 

This is not all, however. By communicating frequently we not 
only preserve and increase sanctifying grace and the various sacra- 
mental graces, but we strengthen also the virtues and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, which are bestowed upon the soul together with 
sanctifying grace. Hence Pope Innocent III. says: “By means of 
this Sacrament all virtues are strengthened” (de myst. altaris 4, 
44). So whoever communicates often, by increasing the theolog- 
ical virtues, enters into closer union with God, and by strengthening 
the moral virtues regulates better his whole attitude towards God, 
his neighbor and himself, whilst by rendering the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost more abundant, he makes his understanding and will 
more accessible to the inspirations and prompting of the same 
Spirit. 

This partially explains another effect of Holy Communion, viz., 
that.an increase of sanctifying grace and of the graces, virtues 
and gifts of the Holy Ghost connected with it, produces a diminu- 
tion of the low and sensual appetites in man, and of the domina- 
tion and influence of the body, for “as the Sacrament inflames 
our minds more and more with the fire of love, it must inevitably 
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allay the heat of evil desires” (Cat. Rom. II., c. 4, qu. 51). St. 
Augustine puts it very shortly thus: “The nourishment of love is 
the diminution of desire” (de quaest. 83, qu. 36, a. 1). Hence all 
spiritual directors advise those to communicate often who are tempt- 
ed to break the sixth commandment, for “they go forth from the 
Lord’s table like lions breathing out fire, a source of alarm even to 
the devil” (St. John Chrysostom. hom. 46 in Joan. n. 3). Holy 
Communion is the daily remedy for our sinful nature, and, as the 
Council of Trent stated: “It frees us from our frequent venial sins 
and preserves us from mortal sin.” Both the inward and outward 
enemies of our salvation are conquered or at least repelled by it, 
but one who goes seldom to Holy Communion need feel no surprise 
if he falls into many sins. 

Christ assures you that by receiving His holy Body, you abide in 
Him and He in you; He tells you that He is the bread that cometh 
down from heaven, in order that whosoever eateth of it may not 
die, i. e., may not die the spiritual death through mortal sin; will 
you not believe His words? You have no excuse if temptation 
causes you to plunge into one sin after another, nor if you feel too 
weak to serve our dear Lord with an upright heart. You should 
ascribe all your misery and frailty to your neglect of Holy Com- 
munion. You are a man who refuses to take advice; a sick person, 
who, though anxious to recover health, will not employ the remedy 
that he knows would soon put an end to his wretched condition. 
Do not try to lay the blame on the devil, the world and your own 
evil nature, if you perceive yourself to be so full of sins and im- 
perfections. It is your own fault if you wilfully continue in your 
sins, and reject stubbornly the remedy that alone could restore 
health to your soul. 


II 


I have said enough to show how futile an excuse for neglect of 
Holy Communion it is to say, as some people do, “We should often 
go to Holy Communion, if only we were worthy.” 

We must never forget that, like all the other Sacraments, Holy 
Communion is not a reward for virtue, nor designed exclusively for 
the good, but it is a means of perfection. A sinner should receive 
it in order to be strengthened to resist evil, that he may go forward 
valiantly on the right path, and not sink down exhausted by the 
wayside. How foolish it is to say: “I should communicate often, 
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but I feel myself not quite worthy to do so.” Do you suppose that 
any creature ever could be truly worthy to receive God in Holy 
Communion ? 

Imagine for a moment that Holy Communion had been instituted 
by God only as our viaticum, to be our preparation for the ap- 
proaching union of our soul with Him in the next life. Do you 
think one of the saints, such as St. Francis of Sales, St. Charles 
Borromeo or St. Francis Xavier would have been worthy to receive 
Holy Communion on his death bed? No, indeed, no one would 
ever have been worthy to receive it, not even if he had lived as long 
as Mathusala in the innocence of St. Aloysius, the penance of St. 
Augustine or the zeal of St. Paul in the service of God. 

If any one aimed at being really worthy to receive God in this 
holy Sacrament, he would have to equal God in sanctity. The dif- 
ference between Creator and creature is so vast that the collective 
sanctity of all the saints in heaven and on earth would never 
suffice to make a soul really worthy to receive Holy Communion; 
and as no one can possibly offer this to God, He does not require it 
of us. 

What do you mean by saying that you are not worthy? Are 
you in a state of mortal sin? If so, I should certainly be the very 
last person to advise you even to make in this state your Easter 
Communion, not to speak of communicating frequently. If this is 
what makes you unworthy, you can and ought to get rid of this 
burden at once, and then the obstacle will be removed, and frequent 
Communion will be the best means of avoiding this unworthiness in 
future. 

But perhaps you mean that you are full of faults, slow to do 
right, and careless in performing your various duties. If this is 
the case, your excuse is worthless; and unless you go often to 
Holy Communion, your plea will serve only to secure your con- 
demnation. As demonstrated in our previous sermon, Holy Com- 
munion is intended to be our daily bread, of which we partake as 
a remedy against our daily failings. One of the Fathers of the 
Church says: “If whenever the Blood of Christ is shed, it is shed 
for the remission of sins, I should always receive it, because I am 
always sinning and in need of a remedy” (Ps. Ambrose. 4 de sacr. 6). 

If you know that you are weak, why do you go so seldom to 
Holy Communion? The more you stay away, the fewer graces 
will you receive, and so you will grow still weaker and still more 
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unworthy to receive this holy Sacrament. Why do you feel worthy 
to communicate at Easter or any other festival? Is it because it 
happens to be Easter or Christmas? No, it is because you have 
been to Confession and believe yourself to be in a state of grace. 
That is quite right; whenever you make a good Confession, you 
are fit to go to Holy Communion, and, strictly speaking, it is not 
necessary, though it is certainly desirable, to go to Confession, pro- 
vided that you have no grievous sins upon your conscience. 

Every time we go to Holy Communion we gain strength to do 
right, and become more pleasing to God; therefore, any one con- 
scious of his own unworthiness, should make himself worthier by 
communicating frequently. The longer he stays away, the more un- 
worthy he becomes. You yourself can bear witness to this truth. 
How have you lived after a truly good Confession and Communion? 
Have you not been careful to do right and to serve God? Do you 
not see that God’s grace was influencing your soul? You avoided 
immediate occasions of sin; you boldly withstood violent tempta- 
tions, and even began to practise certain virtues and to correct 
certain faults. Was not all this due to the grace of Holy Com- 
munion? And if in time you grew lukewarm in God’s service, 
voluntarily giving way to little sins, until at last you again offended 
God grievously, was this not the result of your communicating so 
seldom? Is it not necessary for you to receive the Holy Eucharist 
more often, if you were to persevere in your good resolutions? 

Our Saviour said: “My flesh is meat indeed.” We have to take 
food frequently in order to restore the bodily strength consumed in 
the process of life. The strength of your soul, too, is exhausted in 
the struggle for eternal life, and will you not go to Holy Com- 
munion to secure the preservation of the sanctifying grace that you 
possess? Has not Christ told you that He is the food of your 
soul? Is it not unreasonable to suppose that by waiting you will 
become more worthy to receive the Lord’s Body? To make your 
unworthiness an excuse for putting off Holy Communion is as 
foolish as it would be to reject all food, and yet desire to live. 
It is as senseless as it would be for a person in a high fever to say: 
“T will send for the doctor when I am well again.” Gerson says 
that whoever acts in this way is like a man suffering from cold, 
who waits until he is warm before going near to the fire. 

If you are conscious of being weak, go often to Holy Communion, 
remembering our Lord’s words: “He that eateth Me, the same also 
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shall live by Me.” If you want to be worthy to communicate often 
receive the Body of Christ more frequently. The greater the danger 
that you are in of losing sanctifying grace, the more urgent is your 
need of frequent Communion. If any one of you is keenly desirous 
of being freed from smali defects and of living a life of true virtue, 
he should miss no opportunity of strengthening his soul with the 
graces of the Holy Eucharist; so let him approach the Lord’s table 
daily, if he can possibly do so. No one who really is careful about 
saving his soul will stay away from Holy Communion, and when 
any one receives this Sacrament very seldom, he has only himself 
to blame, if his soul is weak and sickly, or even dead in sins. 

The Church has made it very easy to go to Holy Communion. 
In the decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, dated 
December 2oth, 1905, Pius X. declares that the daily reception of 
Holy Communion is to be permitted to all who are in the state 
of grace and approach the Sacrament with the intention of pleasing 
God and of growing in virtue. You see that the Holy Father lays 
down no particular standard of perfection; we are required simply 
to be in the state of grace and to have the will to aim at perfection 
and to attain to closer union with Christ by means of Holy Com- 
munion. The Church, therefore, makes it an easy matter for us to 
communicate frequently, and she is quite right in so doing. When a 
man is in the state of grace, he is a child of God, and entitled as 
such to associate with His Father and welcome ilim daily. Who 
could forbid a child to do this? What do we mean by aiming at 
perfection? A man aims at it who is firmly resolved to suffer any- 
thing, even a painful death, rather than offend God by grievous 
sin, though it were only a sin of thought. Must not such a soul be 
worthy to receive God every day? 

The excuse of not being worthy to go often to Holy Communion 
is, therefore, absolutely invalid, as the Church has made it so easy 
to communicate worthily every day, If, in spite of this facility, 
you approach the Sacrament very seldom, you show that you either 
despise it or dislike it, as the Israelites disliked the manna in the 
wilderness, or else that you are so much attached to your sins as to 
refuse to be worthy to receive it. 

Let us, therefore, go often to Holy Communion, to this abundant 
source of all graces, just because we are weak and prone to fall. 
Let us not follow the example of St. Peter when, after the miracu- 
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lous draught of fishes, he exclaimed: “Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke v, 8). 

Gerson (in cant. Magnif.) writes: “O great Prince of the 
Apostles, what do these words signify? If thou art indeed a sinful 
man, thou canst not beg Christ to depart from thee, but thou 
shouldst remain close to Him, that He may purify thy soul from 
sin.” 

Let us then go often to Holy Communion, for to us the altar is, 
as it were, Mount Thabor, where our souls may be transfigured, 
and we too shall realize that it is in very truth “good for us to be 
here.” Amen. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
IV. THe Soctat Question 


When a number of people unite in denying the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul, and future reward and punishment, 
they must then adapt themselves to conditions that result from the 
shaking off of the ideals of the old faith. For when people expect 
no heaven in the hereafter it is no more than logical for them to 
try to create for themselves a substitute on earth. Naturally, they 
feel that by shaking off the old ideals they deprive themselves of 
a definite hope. Something must be sought to take the place of that 
of which they deprive themselves. Hence the idea of making this 
earth a heaven gains ground in proportion as Socialism advances. 

And so the soap-box orator of Socialism grows eloquent in pic- 
turing the beauties of the “future state” on earth. According to 
the vagaries of these orators there will be no longer misery or 
poverty on earth once Socialism will rule. Money, the root of all 
evil, will be abolished, there will be neither rich nor poor, all will 
be free and equal and happy. No longer will people suffer from 
grinding toil, there will be no mighty capitalists to crush the peo- 
ple, and earth will again be paradise. 

To the unthinking, and to the class of “I won’t work” people, 
these promises sound very alluring. Never a question is asked 
whether these promises, like a mirage, will ever remain up in the 
air, or whether they can ever be put into everyday practice. In 
the meantime cupidity and hatred are aroused, and their first object, 
the fomenting of distrust and discontent of the masses, is accom- 
plished. 

In our day, then, the problem of Socialism, the social problem, 
is “the” question. To close our eyes to this fact were folly. To 
say there are no abuses in our present social makeup would be 
equally erroneous. We have to remedy abuses, and remedy them 
in a way that will conform to the ways of God and His holy Law. 
We must look facts in the face, and take them as they are, not 
as we might like them to be. Hence, the social question must be 
dealt with as it is, we must ascertain the facts. 
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No one with an-ounce of common sense can say that social con- 
ditions are ideal at present. It is true that in many instances they 
are far better than ever in the past. That, however, does not im- 
ply that they may not and should not be improved upon. Laboring 
conditions were infinitely worse during the times of ancient pagan- 
ism; for when even physicians and teachers were bought and sold 
as slaves, the lot of the poor and of the unskilled laborer must 
indeed have been deplorable. It was Christianity that brought 
about the abolition of slavery, not by fire and sword, not by upset- 
ting social and political conditions in a general revolution, but by 
the Cross of Christ alone, which proclaimed to the world that God 
is the Father of all and that we are brethren one to another. If 
to-day the world looks for redress and help it will look in vain, 
and appeal in vain, unless it turns back to that Church and that 
teaching by which barbaric hordes were given their first civil- 
ization. 

Time was, when England was called “Merry England.” That 
was when England was still Catholic—before the so-called Refor- 
mation. At that time neither extreme riches nor extreme poverty 
were known. The poorest had enough to eat and to clothe them- 
selves, and refuges for the poor as we now have them in every state 
were unnecessary. Before this Reformation both, the rich and the 
poor, were law-abiding, because they recognized the Laws of God 
of which the law of the State was an outward expression. With 
an entire population abiding by the laws as a matter of conscience, 
better results were obtained than with a people without faith, who 
look upon the law as a matter of expediency. While the former 
keep the law for the sake of God, the Supreme Lawgiver, the latter 
simply see only a power whose law must be carried cut only when 
there is danger of being caught in the violation of it. To facilitate 
the breaking of the laws of the State we see various influences at 
work, shielding the lawbreaker rather than supporting the admin- 
istration of laws. It is no wonder, then, that, in the absence of 
faith corruption of all kinds must be rampant. Neither those who 
screen the lawbreaker, nor the violators of the law, seem to under- 
stand that they do not only betray the State, the lawfully consti- 
tuted authority, but that they betray the law of God and the rights 
of man. 

People may say, or do, what they like. They will never be able 
to invent a code of morals, or “ethics,” to work out full justice to 
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all men without paying due regard to the supreme law of God. 
True religion must ever be the basis of true morality, and the fur- 
ther people drift away from this true religion the more disordered 
will be the general conditions of the nation. 

For this very reason Socialism will never be able to offer a cor- 
rect solution for the ills and wrongs of the present time, because 
any argument based upon false principles must inevitably lead to 
false conclusions. Indeed, Socialism cannot point to a single suc- 
cessful demonstration of its scheme of remodelling the world. At 
various times and places socialistic colonies have been started, but 
in each case they had to disband, showing beyond a doubt that the 
cure was worse than the disease. 

A great responsibility rests upon you, the Catholic manhood of 
this century. Pope Leo XIII., of blessed memory, has in his en- 
cyclical on labor shown the way to remedy present wrongs; the 
hierarchy and the clergy have, by word of mouth and by the pen, 
stood for the cause of Christ, and it remains for you, each in your 
own way and sphere, to carry out their suggestions. 

You must consider it a solemn duty to study this social question 
that you may grasp the meaning of it in all its many aspects. It 
will happen that people, carried away with the glittering promises 
of demagogues, will give you a wrong idea of the social question, 
you should be able to correct them by showing them the truth. If 
it will not convince them, at least they will leave you alone in 
future. Now and then a paper, a magazine or pamphlet, may come 
out with a thorough exposure of the socialistic fallacy. Many well- 
meaning Catholic men will look at the heading of that article, the 
name of the author, and possibly they read half a column of it. 
After reading that much they lay it aside and say: “Now Socialism 
is done for. That will settle the question.” It will not! That 
article deserves more attention than the reading of its headline or 
of a few paragraphs. It should be read fully, not only once, but 
twice, three times, so that you may become acquainted with all 
the facts. Nor is this all that is expected of you. The principal 
object of the writer is that you should make use of his arguments 
whenever an opportunity presents itself. In having that article in 
your mind you will know the answers to the many objections made 
by the enemies of God. 

Therefore, I say to you, men of this century, study this social 
problem. Study and digest it well. If you have the facts clearly 
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in your mind they will enable you to refute the attacks made against 
God and country, and you yourselves will be the means of com- 
municating to others a clear understanding of the truth about the 
social question. 








CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XVI. THe CALLING FoR THE RELIGIous LIFE 


My dear Children of Mary: With the view of explaining to you 
the three chief vocations to any of which you may be called, we 
will turn our attention first to the holiest of the three, not only for 
the reason that this vocation deserves our first consideration, but 
also for the reason that, if any of you are called for the religious 
state, it will in the order of time show itself earliest of all. 

I need hardly tell you that the vocation for the convent is the 
holiest of your vocations, because a life spent in the convent is 
spent in serving God directly and most perfectly. While we all 
are asked to serve God, yet none are asked to follow and to serve 
God as perfectly and as closely as God wishes those to follow who 
serve Him in the convent. With people living in the world God 
is satisfied if they keep the Commandments. But the chosen souls 
which God selects for a religious life are called upon not only to 
keep the Commandments, but by following the evangelical counsels 
to become as perfect as it is possible for human beings to be. “If 
thou wilt be perfect,’ Christ said to a youth, “sell all thou hast and 
give it to the poor; then come and follow me.” They serve God 
most perfectly who give their whole life to the service of God, 
without reserving the least part of it for themselves. This means 
the complete surrender of self to God. To renounce all ambition, 
to renounce all prospects of fortune, to renounce all lawful pleas- 
ures, to renounce all consolation that home ties bring with them, 
to work simply for the food and clothing one needs is indeed a 
great sacrifice. Nor is this all. The religious must renounce even 
themselves. They place upon the altar even their will, and from 
that time onward until death they consider no other will than the 
holy will of God as it is indicated to them through the will of their 
superior. These few principles of the religious life show why this 
state is the highest and holiest to which any of you may aspire. 

Worldly-minded people will grant all this. But at the same time 
you will hear them say that a girl should have ample time in de- 
ciding upon such a great vocation. And this will be admitted by 
the saints. But people of of the world will tell you that this ample 
time means to await the period when a girl has no other prospect in 
this world than to be an old maid. Then, they think, it is time 
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enough to think of entering a convent. For that reason, when a 
girl of fourteen or sixteen expresses a wish of entering a convent, 
one hears the cry about children not knowing their own minds. 

Again, comments of all kinds are made when an especially 
bright young girl enters the convent. Regrets are then expressed 
all around, as though a girl had to be naturally a melancholy 
dunce to make her fit for the convent. When a girl has the un- 
fortunate disposition of constantly moping around, never satisfied 
with herself and the things and people around her, she would make 
a very poor candidate for any convent. She would make life a 
burden for herself and all those with whom she would come in 
contact in convent life. Others ‘will be heard saying: What a pity 
it is to see So-and-So entering the convent. With the money, the 
education, or the good locks she has, she might have a wonderful 
career, could marry well, could lead a life of pleasure and of happi- 
ness. All of which might easily be true. But who will dare blame 
God for the choice He makes of favorite souls! What is there to 
prevent Him from selecting the very best of the young people for 
His service! Can we suppose that God should be content with 
taking only those for His service for whom the world has not 
much use? Can we suppose that God should take the dullest, the 
homeliest, the most unfitted? God would indeed be a poor judge 
if He were to take for the holiest of service only those souls dis- 
carded by the world. Still others are heard who feel pity for the 
young girl who enters the convent in her tender years, because she 
foregoes her opportunity to get a taste of the world. If God sees 
fit to call a girl to the convent we may be sure that she will know 
the will of God long before she reaches the years of a grand- 
mother. God does all things well, and nowhere do we find the 
workings of Divine Providence more admirable than in working out 
the vocation for the convent. 

Suppose someone had promised you an automobile. You see 
him or her using this car every day for years. You know all along 
that this car is yours by promise, and you remind them of the prom- 
ise made. But the only answer you get is this: “You will have 
to wait a little longer, for I need the car for my own pleasure. 
Just as soon as I get through with it, you shall have it.” And 
then, at last, after years and years, the day arrives when you are 
given the car. It is brought to your door and you are told the 
car is yours. And when you want to make use of it you find it is 
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worn out, and its best value gone. What would you think of such 
a present! You would, indeed, have reason to feel injured. 

Now put God in your own place, and ask yourselves how He 
should feel when a girl would intend to make an offering of her 
life to God only after she will have used that life for her own 
pleasure. What an offering to give Him our life when there is 
not much more left of it than a decrepit frame waiting for death 
to end the misery. And yet that is the present which people of 
the world think fit for God, and feel they are doing Him a favor! 

You see, then, how unreasonable people of the world are in 
finding fault with girls who wish to enter the convent in the years 
when God really wants them to leave the world. God deserves, 
and he desires, the best years of our life, not the remnant of a life 
spent away from Him. 

If, therefore, any of you are called by Almighty God to enter 
the convent, I would beg of you to follow that voice as soon as 
you are certain of the calling. Do not permit the world to influ- 
ence you, or to delay you, in following the voice of God. Do not 
let years and years go by before you make up your mind to leave 
all and follow Jesus. There may, of course, be singular circum- 
stances in the lives of some, such as the helplessness of an old 
father or mother, and the bringing up of smaller brothers and 
sisters in cases where parents are dead. There may be cases where 
but for the help of an older sister the smaller children would go 
astray. If for such reasons a delay seems natural and necessary, 
follow the advice of your parish priest, or your confessor, who, 
knowing your case, will be best able to advise you properly. But 
apart from these exceptions, obey the call of God promptly. 

The very fact that God calls you in your tender years is a sign 
that God wants you here and now. If God were to want you later 
on, the call would come iater and not now. There have been 
souls called to the convent life after years spent in married life, 
as we see in the examples of St. Bridget, St. Hedwig, and St. 
Jeanne de Chantal. God had His own plans for these holy souls. 
We may be sure that, had He called for them earlier in life they 
would have renounced all as willingly as they did when the call 
finally came. 

Whenever, therefore, God says to any of you: “Follow Me,” 
go, and, like the Apostles of old, leave all things behind and follow 
Him. 








CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XL. St. PANcRATIUS 


My dear Boys: St. Pancratius was a boy of twelve years when 
he was sentenced to death for his holy faith. He had been found 
guilty of being a Christian. In those pagan times it was considered 
one of the greatest crimes not to bow down to idols of wood and 
stone. Their many vices were to those pagans no crimes at all. But 
to be a Christian was a crime so great that only death was fit punish- 
ment for it. Young as the saint was, he was dragged to court and 
tried and found guilty. He might have saved his life; indeed, he 
was told to consider his tender years and all that life would hold 
in store for him. But the condition of safety was such that he 
could not accept it. To save his young life, he would have had to 
break the very first Commandment of God. He would have had 
to offer sacrifice to an idol of stone and pay to it the honor and 
homage that belongs only to the true God. There was the alter- 
native of breaking the Commandment of God or of dying. St. 
Pancratius preferred death to sin. 

Nearly every large city in those days had an open-air theatre. 
Imagine an oval-shaped field large enough for a baseball diamond. 
All around it rows of seats are built, so that thousands can see the 
performances. In this arena all kinds of contests, such as gladi- 
atorial fights, races and the like, took place. By some arrange- 
ment the arena could be flooded, permitting the performance of 
naval battles. Beneath the seats of the people there were the dens 
for prisoners and animals. During the first three hundred years 
after Christ one of the most popular forms of pastime consisted 
in witnessing the public executions of Christians. At times as many 
as a hundred and more Christians were led out into the middle of 
the arena to be devoured by wild beasts. When we bear in mind 
that these executions were sometimes of daily occurrence, we can 
comprehend to some extent how many martyrs gave their lives for 
their faith. The Christians, half starved in their miserable prisons, 
and scarcely half clad, huddled together in the arena to await their 
death. They could hear the roaring of the wild beasts, and the 
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boisterous jeering of the crowds that had come to see them suffer. 
Mothers would hold their infants close to their bosoms; little chil- 
dren, not realizing what was to happen, would cry and cling to their 
parents, the men and women would encourage one another for that 
last and hard struggle, and would pray aloud. Upon a signal 
the gatekeeper would draw the iron doors to free the wild animals 
that had been starved so as to make them more ferocious at sight 
of their human prey. Lions, tigers, leopards would rush from 
their cages and the final cries of agony would be drowned in the 
heartless cheering of an audience more cruel and bloodthirsty than 
even the beasts of the jungle. 

In their frenzy and hatred against the Church those pagans knew 
no mercy. They spared neither age nor sex. 

Among these victims we behold a boy of twelve—St. Pancratius. 
A leopard is crawling toward him noiselessly like a cat, its eyes 
burning with a cruel fire. The boy saw it come, but he stood erect, 
his arms expanded, so that he looked like a living cross. In another 
instant the leopard buried its teeth in the throat of the young 
martyr. 

Such was the death of St. Pancratius. 

The pagan world, in gloating over the death of Christians, never 
stopped to think of the meaning of these deaths. Each death meant 
that another soul was lost to their cause. Paganism had neither 
charm nor terror to induce the Christian to leave his God and turn 
to their many idols. The death of a boy, like St. Pancratius, meant 
that even this boy could not be induced to leave the Church of the 
true God and accept what paganism could give in her place. What 
did paganism offer? It offered honors, money, safety of life. For 
how long could it promise to give them? Ah, there is the differ- 
ence. The time during which a pagan might enjoy the things of 
this world was very uncertain. And, then, death. And though 
the world may make great strides in all sciences and arts, it is 
unable to defeat death. You see, then, that paganism offered 
something it really did not have in its power to bestow. In course 
of time, our dear Saviour came down upon this world and made 
us a better offer. He offered us a life that shall never end. 
Thoughtful people who heard the message did not need much time 
to decide whether they wanted such benefit for a short and un- 
certain time, or forever. They preferred the happiness of another 
world that shall never end, to a passing semblance of happiness 
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that must end with death. All the countless, blessed martyrs of 
holy Church proved by their death that they preferred eternal life 
at any cost to a doubtful earthly happiness, that can last for a few 
years at the most. 

We, too, have made this choice. 

After our first holy Communion, when we renewed our bap- 
tismal vows, we solemnly swore to renounce the devil, all his pomps, 
and all his works. It was then that we resolved to choose the 
eternal life in preference to the doubtful and uncertain glamor of 
this world. 

But it is not enough to simply say: “Yes. I want to go to 
heaven.” Therefore our dear Saviour says, “Not he who says 
Lord, Lord, will enter the kingdom of heaven, but he who does 
the will of My Father.” We must live in conformance with the 
will of God. If heaven were not a reward, there would be no 
necessity of faith, no need to comply with the duties it imposes. 

Since you, boys of the Sodality, have made your choice to be on 
the side of God, remember that you stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the angels and the saints. The fight will be bitter, but we 
are sure beforehand that the side of God cannot lose. The reward, 
too, is worth every effort and every sacrifice we can make. 

You are so often told about making sacrifices. What do we mean 
by sacrifices? 

Owing to our inclination towards evil, and the dictates of a sin- 
ful world entirely governed by it, we are prone to sin. It is as 
easy for us to sin as for a stone to fall downward. Of our own 
efforts we can never curb or conquer this evil inclination. We 
need the grace of God, that is obtained by us in receiving the holy 
Sacraments and in saying our prayers. By cooperating with these 
graces we wage warfare against our flesh. We strive to live our 
lives not according to the dictates of our flesh, but in compliance 
with the holy will of God. We deny ourselves the gratification of 
our desires, and these acts of self-denial are sacrifices. We may, 
for instance, be laughed at for being Catholics, and our feeling of 
pride and self-respect is ruffled. We may desire to avoid this ridi- 
cule, yet faith tells us we must be ready to suffer anything for the 
sake of God. And, with the help of His grace, we conquer our 
inclination and feel happy in the thought of being considered worthy 
to suffer together with Christ and His martyrs. It may be a ques- 
tion of losing work on account of our holy faith, and our evil in- 
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clination may tell us that we have to live, that everybody has a 
right to get along in this world and to earn money. But faith asks 
us what will it profit us if we win the whole world and in the end 
lose our soul. With the help of the grace of God we will be able 
to bear the loss, if God so wills it, feeling sure that we will gain 
more than the loss has been worth. The world holds out many 
pleasures. Your passions will whisper in your ear that you live 
but once. You are young only a short time, and if you don’t enjoy 
the pleasures of the world right here and now, you will never get 
a chance. But faith tells you that just because you live but once, 
and have only one soul, you must save it by all means now and at 
the present time. The present time is all you have in which you 
can save your soul. The future is not within our disposal. With 
the grace of God you will be able to make sacrifices of all the 
pleasures the world might tempt you with, and forsake them for 
the Cross of Christ. 

Remember the great sacrifice St. Pancratius made. He gave 
his life for his holy faith, which by the grace of God is also your 
faith. He died a cruel death. Do you think that he could have 
made this great sacrifice without making many smaller sacrifices 
before? God and His angels only know the number of the other 
sacrifices he rendered. Each sacrifice made him more capable to 
make a greater one, and so on, until he was called upon to render 
the greatest sacrifice in his power of giving—his life. 

The time may come when God may demand a great sacrifice 
from you. How will you be able to offer it unless you accustom 
yourself right now to make smaller sacrifices readily and cheer- 
fully? If it is too hard for you to deny yourself some little lawful 
pleasures, will it be easy for you to deny yourself some greater, 
unlawful pleasure? You will never be able to come up to the ex- 
pectations of God and His Angels unless you perform the little 
voluntary or necessary sacrifices for which occasion offers itself at 
the present time. There are countless opportunities every day. 
And when, at times, a certain sacrifice seems harder than usual, 
think of St. Pancratius giving his life. Pray to him that he may 
intercede for you to make your sacrifices perfect and of merit 
for the eternal life. 





THE GOSPELS EXPLAINED TO CHILDREN 


EASTER SEASON* 


Introduction—tThe first part of the ecclesiastical year is over, 
and now we enter upon the second part; the time before Easter 
from to-day to Holy Saturday, and the time after Easter, until the 
Ascension, make up the season or period of which Easter is the 
centre. The first three Sundays have special names, Septuagesima, 
Sexagesima, Quinquagesima. In ancient times many Christians 
and now we enter upon the second part; the time before Easter 
but later on this custom was changed, and since about 600 A. D., 
when Gregory I. was Pope, the fast has begun on Ash Wednesday 
throughout the Church. The old names, however, have remained, 
so that Septuagesima meant the first Sunday in a fast of seventy 
days, Sexagesima the first Sunday in a fast of sixty days, and 
Quinquagesima the first Sunday in a fast of fifty days. 

The time between Septuagesima and Ash Wednesday is a time 
of preparation for the great fast, hence violet vestments are worn 
at Mass, as violet is the color denoting penance. 

What is the importance of this Easter season in the Church?— 
It is the greatest of all the seasons in the year. During it we con- 
sider Christ the High Priest, Christ in His humiliation and His 
exaltation. 

At first we think of Him teaching, calling us all into the Kingdom 
of God; then as suffering and dying, and lastly as risen and 
glorified. 

What duty is imposed upon us Christians at this time of year?— 
By sincere repentance it behooves the worldly man to die and the 
spiritual man to rise again. This is the lesson taught by the Gos- 
pels of the Easter season. 





*For the Fourth Sunday after Epiphany see Twenty-fifth Sunday after 
Pentecost in our October issue. 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


PARABLE OF THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD 


Introduction—When did our Lord utter this beautiful parable? 
Not long before His Passion. He was with His disciples near the 
Jordan, when a rich young man came and asked Him: “Good 
Master, what good shall I do that I may have life everlasting?” 
What did our Lord reply? . . . He told him to become poor, but 
the young man would not do this and went away sad. Then our 
Saviour said: “Amen I say to you, that a rich man shall hardly 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” St. Peter answered: “Be- 
hold we have left all things and have followed Thee; what then 
shall we have?’ Our Lord’s reply was:—‘‘Amen I say to you, 
that you who have followed Me, in the regeneration (resurrection) 
when the Son of Man shall sit on the seat of His Majesty, you also 
shall sit on twelve seats judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And 
every one that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands for My name’s sake shall 
receive an hundred-fold, and shall possess life everlasting. And 
many that are first shall be last, and the last shall be first” (Matt. 
x1x, 28-30). The parable follows immediately after these words. 

I. GospEL: Matt. xx,I-16. 

The parable contains two chief points :— 

1. The calling of the laborers. 

2. The payment of the laborers. 

Let us look first, as usual, at the outside of the parable, and 
then at its kernel or meaning. You ought to understand the words 
thoroughly, and then you will be better able to grasp the deeper 
meaning that they convey. 

I]. ExpLaAnation: (a) The Parable. 

(1) The calling of the laborers—There used to be many beau- 
tiful vineyards in the Holy Land. (It is otherwise today, for the 
Turks rule the country, and they do not approve of wine.) Con- 
sequently there was plenty of work, for the cultivation of vines 
requires much care; in spring the soil has to be loosened and weeds 
uprooted; later on the vines must be pruned and tied up, and finally 
the grapes must be gathered and made into wine. Everyone knew 
all about it, and so Jesus took it as the subject of His parable. 
He tells us that a certain householder had a great vineyard. His 
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ordinary workmen could not do all the work without assistance, 
so the master went out to hire others. He went early in the morn- 
ing. At what hour would that be? ... In the East the day is 
reckoned from sunrise to sunset. It was spring-time, when the 
daylight lasts from six in the morning until six at night. It must 
therefore have been at six in the morning that the householder 
went out to look for laborers. Where did he go? He knew that 
there were always men in want of work standing about on the 
open space in front of the city gate. The custom still prevails 
in the East. He agreed with the men whom he hired to pay them 
a denarius, that is about 20 cents in our money—the ordinary 
wages for a day’s work. But there was much to be done, and the 
laborers were few, so what did the householder do? He hired 
other laborers at the third hour, about 9 o’clock. This time he 
said nothing about a day’s wages, but only: “J will give you what 
shall be just.’ He did the same at the sixth and the ninth hour, 
at noon, and at three in the afternoon. The day was drawing 
to a close, and the work was still unfinished, so he went out once 
more, and still found men unemployed and sent them too to the 
vineyard. 

(2) Payment of the laborers—Evening came, the time for pay- 
ment. What orders did the householder give to his steward? 
.. . Every workman received a denarius, the last being the first 
_ to be paid. Was that not unfair? . . . Those who had been hired 
first thought it unjust and murmured, saying: “These last have 
worked but one hour, and thou hast made them equal to us, that 
have borne the burden of the day and the heats.” It was true; they 
had been hard at work from early in the morning until the evening, 
and had toiled through the mid-day heat. They were right, but the 
householder was right too when he said: “Friend, I do thee no 
wrong. You have your day’s wages, what do you want more? 
It is not your business what I pay to others. I can do what I 
choose with my own property. You are unreasonable for looking 
at others with envy and ill will.” 


(b) Interpretation. 


(1) The calling of the laborers—“The Kingdom of heaven is 
like to a householder.” What does that mean? .. . The Lord of 
the Kingdom of Heaven acts like a householder. The householder 
is our Heavenly Father, the Lord of the vineyard. The vineyard 
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is God’s Kingdom here and in heaven. We human beings are the 
laborers. The householder sends the laborers into his vineyard, 
some early and some late. Who are those sent early in the 
morning? They are the people who have lived from childhood as 
God’s servants. Those sent at the third hour are those who were 
indifferent and careless at first, but soon improved and began to 
lead a good life. Those sent at the sixth and ninth hour are men 
who only began to think of God and live for Him when they had 
reached middle age, and those sent at the eleventh hour repented 
quite late in life and led thenceforth a life of penance. What is 
meant by the evening, the time of payment? That is the day of 
our death, when we can work no longer, and it is also the last 
judgment. The steward who pays the laborers is Christ, for He 
will be our Judge, and the denarius given in payment is heaven, 
life everlasting. 

(2) Payment of the laborers—Now comes the chief matter :— 
what did our Lord intend to teach us in this parable? At the be- 
ginning and end He said that the first should be last and the last 
first, so this is the chief thing in it, but what did He mean?... 

Some serve God from early in the morning, that is to say, all 
their lives; but others begin to serve Him at the eleventh hour, at 
the end of their lives, and yet both classes obtain the same reward— 
heaven. Is that unfair? What does the reward depend upon? 
Upon God’s grace and our own cooperation. God can give His 
grace as and to whom He will. He surely has a right to do so. 
He gives to one sinner an abundance of grace with which the 
sinner cooperates faithfully, so that in a short time he has earned 
the same heavenly reward as another may earn in a lifetime. Only 
think of the good thief! He had but an hour or two to live, and 
yet became a saint. Thus the parable teaches us that to distribute 
grace is God’s affair, and so it is with the glory of heaven. 

Now you will be able to understand the conclusion: “For many 
are called, but few chosen.’ Most are called to receive ordinary 
graces, only a few to receive extraordinary ones. What were the 
Apostles to learn from the parable? . . . St. Peter had said: “Be- 
hold we have left all things, and have followed thee; what there- 
fore shall we have?” Our Saviour had given them a glorious 
promise: “You shall sit on twelve seats judging the twelve tribes.” 
But—and this was the lesson intended for the disciples—this will 
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be due not to your merits, but to God’s grace,—therefore be humble 
and exalt not yourselves. 

Questions for repetition—Why does Christ compare the kingdom 
of heaven with the lord of a vineyard?—What do the various 
hours of work represent in the life of a man?—What is the hour 
of payment ?—Which words contain the chief point of the parable? 
—What is the chief thought running through it? ... 

III. AppLicaTion. 

1. This parable contains several grains of gold dust, most im- 
portant doctrines,—let us try to discover them. (a) The house- 
holder sends all who are willing to work into his vineyard. “Why 
stand ye here all the day idle? Go ye also into my vineyard.” 
God wishes us all to go to heaven, but we cannot enter without 
payment. God does His part and we must do ours. . . . Why are 
we sent into this world? ... 

(b) When will God pay us? On the day of our death. What 
will be the things for which we shall be judged? . . . What be- 
comes of a soul after the particular judgment? ... 

(c) The denarius paid represents heaven. All the laborers ob- 
tain the same kind of payment, viz., heaven, but all do not receive 
the same amount. The reward is proportionate to the work. 
What do we earn by good works? (d) The chief thing is always 
God’s grace. Can we be saved by our own exertions? . . . What 
is sanctifying grace? Why is grace an unearned gift? ... 

(2) What significance has this Gospel in the ecclesiastical year? 
... Weare preparing for Lent, the season of penance. We ought 
not to stand idle, for we do not know when the twelfth hour, the 
hour of our death, will come. But we know that, if we labor faith- 
fully in our Lord’s vineyard, we shall receive heaven as our reward. 
The chief lesson that we have to learn to-day is that Christ calls 
us to work with Him, to cooperate with Him. But we must not 
forget the other great truth, that we are nothing of ourselves, and 
owe everything to God’s grace. Ought we to take credit to our- 
selves if we do any good work, or if we are better than others? 
Only foolish people could do such a thing, true Christians always 
think: “By the grace of God I am what I am” (I. Cor. xv, I0), 
and in heaven we shall realize the truth of these words even better 
than we can do now. 
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SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
PARABLE OF THE SOWER 


Introduction—We read to-day, as we did last Sunday, a very 
instructive parable,—that of the sower. Where did our Lord utter 
this parable? We do not know with certainty, but in all probability 
it was not far from Capharnaum, on the Lake of Genesareth. It 
was uttered in the springtime, at which season the hills all around 
resemble a magnificent garden, even at the present day, but in our 
Lord’s time the country was a real paradise, and the shores of the 
lake were covered with populous towns and villages. Everywhere 
people came to hear the great Teacher and to see His miracles. 
Most, it is true, were influenced by curiosity rather than by anxiety 
regarding their salvation. The crowd grew larger and larger, until 
at last Jesus entered a little boat and sat down. This was His 
pulpit, and on the shore stood the people in crowds. He then began 
to teach them. 

I. GospeL: Luke viii, 4-15. 

1. Jesus tells the story of the parable. 

2. The disciples ask Him what it means. 

3. Jesus explains it. 

II, ExpLaANaATION: I. The Parable. 1 must begin by explaining 
the parable, and then you will understand better what it means. 
I suppose you have all seen a man sowing seed. Our Saviour’s 
hearers were quite used to seeing seed sown. The cornfields in the 
Holy Land are not like ours, and especially in the neighborhood 
of Capharnaum, which is very hilly, they are quite different. Only 
small strips of earth on the heights and in the valleys are capable 
of cultivation, and either beside each little field or right across 
it runs a narrow footpath. The ground is rocky in places, and the 
soil has not much depth. Among the rocks grow thistles and 
brambles, and no amount of work would succeed in destroying 
them. Now you will be able to understand what our Lord said of 
the seed. 

“Some of the seed fell by the wayside, and it was trodden down.” 
Men and beasts, especially asses, use the footpaths, and any seed 
falling on them must inevitably be trodden down. “And the birds 
of the air devoured it.” In Palestine there are a great many spar- 
rows and pigeons, who are very bold and come to pick up the seed. 
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“Some fell upon a rock, and as soon as it was sprung up, it withered 
away, because it had no moisture.’ Where the soil is very shallow, 
the young plants cannot be firmly rooted; they shoot up quickly and 
wither equally quickly in the heat of the sun. “Some fell among 
thorns, and the thorns growing up with it, choked it.’ Prickly 
thistles grow very fast, and soon choke other plants, which die for 
want of light and air. “Some fell upon good ground, and being 
sprung up, yielded fruit a hundred-fold.’ Corn does not yield so 
much with us, but in Palestine it would be nothing unusual. 

Our Lord concluded the parable with the words: “He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.’ We know that with regard to every 
parable, the story is always only the outside or shell, the meaning 
is the kernel inside. Most of our Lord’s hearers were quite satis- 
fied with the story and did not trouble about its meaning. People 
are always the same, and children act in exactly the same way. 
When they are being taught their religion, they notice things that 
do not matter, and pay no attention to the chief point. Hence our 
Saviour said: “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” What 
does this mean? Everyone has ears, and the people about Him 
were not deaf! . . . Many have ears, yet they hear not, and what 
they are taught passes into their ears, but not into their hearts. 
Our Lord meant that all who had a good will should think about 
what He had said, and find out the meaning. 

2. The Disciples’ Question. The disciples thought about the 
parable but did not understand it. “His disciples asked Him what 
this parable might be.’ They did not ask Him at once, but after 
the people had gone away. Might not the others have come, too, 
and asked for an explanation? Of course, and our Lord would 
gladly have given it. How do you know this? .. . 

Now let me see who can think accurately. 

Why did Jesus say: “To you it is given to know the mystery of 
the kingdom of God, but to the rest in parables’? . . . He meant: 
“I speak in parables, so that they can see, and yet not perceive; 
they can hear, and yet not understand.” But why did Jesus make 
such a distinction between the disciples and the other people? Be- 
cause the disciples had thought about what He had said, and the 
rest had not. It was the old truth: God will not do everything, 
man must do his part also. What is the meaning of: “That seeing 
they may not see, and hearing they may not understand?” .. . Ifa 
man cares nothing for his religion, he may hear its doctrines a hun- 
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dred times, but he will not understand them inwardly. He will 
be a sinner in future as he has been in the past. 

3. Interpretation of the Parable—Our Lord Himself explained 
the parable, so we need not say much about it; there are only a 
few points requiring further explanation—‘“The seed is the Word 
of God.” How do we hear the Word of God? In sermons and 
religious instructions, when priests speak not of themselves, but 
because God has commissioned them to go and preach the Gospel 
to all creatures.—What is represented by the seed that fell by the 
wayside? “They by the wayside are they that hear; then cometh 
the devil, and taketh the word out of their heart’’—Do you know 
how he does it? God said once about the tree of knowledge in 
Paradise: “In what day soever thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die.” 
How did the devil then take away God’s Word out of Eve’s heart? 
By saying: “No, you shall not die . . . your eyes shall be opened.” 
So Eve ceased to believe God and sinned. The devil always acts 
in the same way. Perhaps a man listens to religious instruction, 
but his heart is as hard as a well-trodden path. The devil comes 
and whispers to him: “That is not true, do not believe it,’ and so 
takes away God’s Word out of his heart, “lest believing he should 
be saved.” 

What is represented by the seed that fell upon rocky soil? “They 
-are they, who when they hear receive the Word with joy.’ Some 
people are ready to shed tears of emotion when they hear a fine 
sermon, but no sooner have they left the church than they forget 
all about it. At the smallest temptation to anger or impurity, or 
even if some one laughs at them, they cast aside all that they have 
learned, and fall back into their old sins. “In time of temptation 
they fall away,’ because they are worldly people with no depth of 
character. 

What is represented by the seed that fell among thorns ?—“They 
who have heard, and, going their way, are choked with the cares 
and riches and pleasures of this life.’ Think of the rich young man, 
who cared more for his money than to follow Jesus. There are 
plenty of such people, who let a month pass without going to church, 
and do not trouble about Confession and Communion even at Easter. 
Why? Is it because they are wicked? No, only because they think 
that they have no time; they care so much for their money, their 
business or their amusements that religion is choked in their hearts, 
and “they yield no fruit.” 
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What is represented by the seed that fell on good ground? ... 
“They who in a good and perfect heart, hearing the Word, keep it, 
and bring forth fruit in patience.” What fruit did our Lord mean? 
The good works of a Christian life; but, of course, patience is 
necessary, for many have begun well and ended badly, for want of 
perseverance. 

Questions for Repetition—On what kind of soil does the seed 
produce no fruit? . .. On what kind of soil does the seed bear 
fruit? . . . Who is the sower? . . . What is the field? . . . What 
is the seed? . . . What sort of hearts are like the hard field paths? 
. . . What sort of hearts are like the rocky and the thorny soil? 
. . . What sort of hearts are like good soil? ... 

III. Apprication. 1. Some lessons to be learned from this 
Gospel. (a) The field is the human heart, which can bring forth 
fruit with God’s grace. Does God give everyone His grace? ... 


What must we do to obtain grace from God? ... (b) The seed 
is the Word of God. We ought to want to hear His Word. Ought 
we to be satisfied with just hearing Mass on Sunday? ... (c) In 


many hearts the good seed is choked by thorns. This happens when 
people do not live a life of faith—When is our faith living? ... 
Is it enough just to have the faith in our hearts? ... 

2. What has the parable of the sower to do with Sexagesima 
Sunday? ... We saw on Septuagesima Sunday that Christ was 
calling us all to work in His vineyard. To-day He calls us again, 
saying: “Christians, make ready your hearts! Put aside all that 
would be a hindrance to God’s Word. Your hearts should be good 
soil, for then only will you bring forth good fruit, and share in the 
fruits of our Lord’s sacrifice on the Cross. The chief lesson that 
we have to learn is therefore :—‘Christ is telling us to hear the 
word of God.” 

3. Examine your consciences a little. Are your hearts good soil, 
or are they like a hard path? Has the devil ever come to take away 
the Word of God out of them? He is sure to come in human form, 
making bad companions tell you not to be so stupid as to believe 
all that the priests say. I warn you of this beforehand, that you 
may see at once when he is coming. Or are your hearts like rocky 
soil? This often happens. Many children appear suddenly full of 
zeal for religion, so that one might fancy they intended to become 
saints all at once. But their zeal blazes up and dies out, just as 
straw does, when you set it on fire, and soon they are more careless 
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than ever. Or are your hearts like the thorny soil? Some children 
do not like saying their prayers and going to church; they care for 
anything rather than for Holy Communion. They have no time 
for Mass on Sundays, and invent all sorts of excuses for not going 
—“T had to run an errand,” “I had to go to fetch something.” They 
show plainly enough that they will grow up to be children of the 
world and not of God; and what fruit will they bring forth? Take 
care that the good seed of God’s Word falls on good soil, and then 
the harvest will be good, too. Amen! 





QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Jesus ForetELts His SuFFERINGS AND Cures A BLinp MAN 


Introduction—Our divine Saviour had been journeying along 
the bank of the Jordan until He was not far from the Dead Sea; 
then He turned westward to Jericho—the distance was not great, 
it would take us about three hours to walk. Jericho used to be 
a beautiful city, situated near the slope of the mountain, and its 
shady palms and fragrant gardens made it resemble an earthly 
Paradise. The present town of Jericho is a miserable place, lying 
in the midst of the desert near the Jordan. It is about 20 
miles from Jerusalem, but the road is bad and rises almost 
the whole way, for Jericho lies below sea-level, and Jeru- 
salem 2,400 ft. above it. What we read in to-day’s Gospel 
took place probably on the Friday before Palm Sunday. Our 
Lord was going up to Jerusalem for the last time, to suffer and 
die there. Just a week later He hung dying on the Cross. 

I. Gosret. Luke xviii, 31-43. 

The Gospel falls naturally into two parts, and each contains two 
chief points. 

1. Jesus foretells His Passion. 

2. The disciples do not understand Him. 

3. The blind man’s request. 

4. Cure of the blind man. 

II. EXPLANATION. 

1. Jesus Foretells His Passion—Why did our Lord say: “Be- 
hold we go up to Jerusalem’? ... The road from Jericho to 
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Jerusalem rises over 3,000 feet, passing through a dreary, barren, 
mountainous region. “All things shall be accomplished which were 
written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man.” ... What 
had the prophets written about our Lord’s sufferings? . . . Daniel 
foretold very precisely when Christ would suffer and die. He 
wrote: “From the going forth of the word to build up Jerusalem 
again unto Christ, the Prince, there shall be seven weeks and 
sixty-two weeks, ... and after sixty-two weeks Christ shall be 
slain” (Dan. ix, 25, 26). The time had now come when every- 
thing must be accomplished——David had prophesied in one of the 
Psalms: “I am a worm and no man; the reproach of men and the 
outcast of the people” (Ps. xxi, 7).—Isaias also wrote: “I have 
given my body to the strikers, and my cheeks to them that plucked 
them; I have not turned away my face from them that rebuked 
me and spit upon me” (Is. 1, 7).—David represents the Messias 
as saying: “They have dug (pierced) my hands and feet, they have 
numbered all my bones” (Ps. xxi, 17), and in another place: “Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell, nor wilt thou leave thy Holy One 
to see corruption” (Ps. xv, 10). Our Lord was referring to these 
prophetic words when He said: “He shall be delivered to the Gen- 
tiles, and shall be mocked and scourged and spit upon. And after 
they have scourged him, they will put him to death, and the third 
day he shall rise again.” Was all this really fulfilled? . . . Listen 
to what is said in the Gospel about it: “And when morning was 
come, all the chief priests and ancients of the people took counsel 
together against Jesus, that they might put Him to death. And 
they brought Him bound, and delivered Him to Pontius Pilate the 
governor” (Matth. xxvii, I, 2). 

The Jews were not allowed to put anyone to death, so they de- 
livered Christ up to Pilate, who, like his soldiers, was a pagan. 
This is how the story goes on: “Then Pilate took Jesus and 
scourged Him” (John xix, 1). “The soldiers . . . stripping Him 
put a scarlet cloak about Him, and platting a crown of thorns they 
put it upon His head and a reed in His right hand. And bowing 
the knee before Him, they mocked Him, saying: ‘Hail, king of 
the Jews.’ And spitting upon Him, they took the reed and struck 
His head. And after they had mocked Him, they took off the 
cloak from Him and put on Him His own garments, and led Him 
away to crucify Him” (Matth. xxvii, 28-31). St. Matthew re- 
cords the Resurrection and tells us that the angel said to the 
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women: “Fear not you, for I know that you seek Jesus who was 
crucified. He is not here, for He is risen as He said” (xxviii, 5, 6). 

You see then that everything foretold by the prophets and by 
Christ Himself was fulfilled. I have quoted the words in which 
for the third time our Lord foretold His Passion. The first time 
was after St. Peter’s solemn confession, “Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” St. Matthew tells us that from that time Jesus 
began to show His disciples that He must go to Jerusalem, and 
suffer many things from the ancients and scribes and chief-priests, 
and be put to death, and the third day rise again (xvi, 21). The 
second prediction of His death was given after the Transfigura- 
tion, when Jesus “taught His disciples and said to them: “The Son 
of Man shall be betrayed into the hands of men, and they shall 
kill Him, and after that He is killed, He shall rise again the third 
day’” (Mark ix, 30). 

2. The disciples do not understand—What impression did our 
Lord’s prophecy make upon His disciples? . . . “They understood 
none of these things, and this word was hid from them, and they 
understood not the things that were said.’ They loved their Di- 
vine Master as good children love their father, and now He spoke 
of suffering and death! They had often been astonished at His 
wonderful power, and now He was to be given over helpless into 
the hands of His enemies! They could not reconcile all these 
things one with another. But why did not the Apostles ask our 
Lord to explain Himself? ... They were afraid. When Jesus 
first foretold His death, St. Peter contradicted Him, saying: “Lord, 
be it far from Thee, this shall not be unto Thee.” Do you know 
what our Lord replied? “Go behind me, Satan, thou art a scandal 
unto me, because thou savourest not the things that are of God, 
but the things that are of men” (Matth. xvi, 22, 23). Poor St. 
Peter must have been quite crushed by such an answer. What 
did our Lord mean by it? . . . He meant to say: I must do God’s 
will, not the will of men. Do you want to hold me back from 
doing God’s will? If so, you are acting like a devil. 

3. The blind man’s request-—Whilst they had been talking they 
had been advancing towards Jericho, and crowds of people thronged 
the road, being on their way to keep the Pasch at Jerusalem. A 
blind man sitting by the wayside heard a number of people pass- 
ing, and asked what was going on. Someone told him that Jesus 
of Nazareth was passing by. The blind man had often heard of 
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Jesus and of the great miracles He had wrought, and he said to 
himself: “This is the right moment! it must be now or never!” 
So he began to cry out: “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me.” 
Why did he call our Lord “the Son of David’? .. . Because our 
Lady, His Mother, belonged to the royal line of David. The peo- 
ple were annoyed with the blind man for calling out; perhaps they 
were afraid of the Pharisees, or thought he might detain Jesus 
too long; but he paid no attention to their remonstrances, and cried 
out much louder: “Son of David, have mercy on me.” What did 
the poor man’s behavior and words show? ... That he was full 
of faith and confidence, and also had very deep respect for Jesus. 

4. Cure of the blind man.—Our Lord stood still, and the blind 
man was brought to Him, but Jesus did not cure him at once, and 
asked first: “What wilt thou that I do to thee?”—Why did He 
ask this question?—To test the man’s faith, for, where there was 
no faith, there could be no miracle. Of course our Lord could 
read the man’s heart, but He questioned him for the sake of the 
people around, and then, having restored his sight, said: “Thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” What was the result of this miracle? 
... The man believed in Christ and followed Him to Jerusalem 
to give thanks there to God, and the faith of all the people was 
strengthened. 

Questions for repetition—What did the prophets say about 
Christ’s sufferings and death? . . . What had Christ Himself fore- 
told? ... How did the disciples receive their Master’s words? 
... Why did they not ask Him for an explanation? . . . What 
happened when Jesus came near to Jericho? ... How did the 
blind man show his faith and gratitude? 

III. AppLicaTIon. 

1. Points for instruction—(a) Why did Jesus so often repeat 
the prophecy of His Passion? . . . He wanted to prove that He 
knew everything and never lost sight of His approaching suffer- 
ings. What do we mean by saying that God knows everything? 
... Jesus wanted to show also that He was going of His own 
accord to suffer and die out of love and pity for us poor sinners. 
Was Jesus forced to suffer death? ... Why did He wish to 
suffer and die? . . . He wanted to prepare His disciples, so that 
they might not lose faith in Him when He was put to death. 

(b) Christ displayed His Almighty power in dealing with the 
blind man. He only said: “Receive thy sight,” and immediately 
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the man saw. What do we mean by saying that God is omnipo- 
tent? ... We can learn from this story how kind Jesus is. The 
people rebuked the blind man, but our Lord welcomed Him kindly. 

2. Why is this Gospel very suitable for Quinquagesima Sunday? 
... We are just going to enter upon the solemn, holy time of 
Lent, and we ought to take pleasure in thinking about our Lord’s 
Passion and Death; they should be as it were the daily bread of 
our souls, and the Church desires them to be so especially in Lent; 
hence to-day we have heard how our Lord Himself foretold them. 
—The blind man is a type of a sinner. Many Christians are blind 
in their souls, for grievous sins have extinguished the light of 
grace within them, and (what is worse) they have no idea of their 
own misery, and do not know that in their blindness they are on 
the brink of eternal destruction. These poor people have to be 
made to see; they ought to think of Christ’s Passion and Death and 
of their own end; they ought to cry out with true contrition: 
“Jesus, have mercy on me.” Then in the. Sacrament of Penance 
Christ will utter the consoling words: “Receive thy sight, thy faith 
hath made thee whole.” Are any of you blind? If so, you must 
not remain so. Cry out with contrition: “Jesus, Son of David, 
have mercy on me,” and begin at once to prepare to make a good 
Confession and Communion at Easter. 








PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Pius X 


Erection of a new diocese in France. 

The Sodality of Mary Queen of Hearts is made an 
Archconfraternity with the faculty of universal aggre- 
gation. 

Directions for the observance of the Constitution “in 
praecipuis” dealing with Italian seminaries. 


From the Congregation of the Propagation 


Prefecture Apostolic established in Eastern Africa. 


From the Congregation of the Index 


Condemnation of the work by Antoinetta Giacomelli, 
called “Per la riscossa cristiana,” 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


WHEN IS OWNERSHIP TRANSFERRED? 


A buys a horse from B for $300. He pays the money at once, 
but makes no agreement as to delivery of the horse. He allows the 
horse to remain in the stables of B. During the following night 
the horse died. Who bears the loss? Was ownership transferred 
when the buyer paid the money; or was actual delivery required in 
order to transfer ownership in the case? 

Answer—All the elements required for a genuine contract are 
here present and hence the contract entered into by A and B is 
valid. When A paid over to B the sum agreed upon he acquitted 
himself of his part of the contract. But the question arises did 
B meet his obligations? If he relinquished his claim to the horse, 
so that A was free to remove the animal to his own stables, then it 
can be said that B did all that was required of him in strict justice. 
If B placed no objection to the removal of the horse by A, then 
he must have acknowledged the ownership of A over the horse. 
The fact that the horse was de facto not removed does not alter 
the case, as it did not deprive A of his right to the horse acquired 
by the payment of the $300. Had he so desired he could have re- 
moved his property at any time, and in not doing so he assumed 
all responsibility in connection with his bargain. If there had been 
any agreement on the point of delivery the question at issue would 
have to be decided according to that agreement. But from the 
statement of the case as given above, there was no such agreement. 
Hence it can be said that A assumed ownership when he paid down 
his money; that B did not contest this ownership, as he placed no 
impediment to the exercise of proprietorship on the part of A, and 
_ hence in every respect the horse was as much under the dominion 
of A as if he had placed him in his own stable. B kept the animal 
in his stable as a matter of convenience for A, and in so doing he 
cannot be held to have assumed any responsibility for the well- 
being of A’s property. If A had not paid the money, then as long 
as the object of the bargain was under the control of B, all re- 
sponsibility was his: but as soon as A deposited the purchase money 
then he became possessed of the horse in question. Among retail 
horse dealers it is an admitted principle that transportation is at 
the risk of the new owner unless otherwise specified in the contract 
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or a custom to the contrary exists. This exception is made by a 
few only of the very largest dealers. As, therefore, the horse was 
in the stable of B as a convenience for A, the burden of loss must 
rest upon A. If B sold this horse to A in bad faith; if the horse 
was diseased when sold and died in consequence of that disease, 
then B is bound to restitution. If the horse died as a result of 
maltreatment or of culpable negligence on the part of B, then 
surely A is entitled to a return of his $300. In private sales, how- 
ever, custom (which here has the force of an agreement) deter- 
mines that ownership begins only with the delivery of the horse. 
But in this case the horse is not paid for till he has been delivered. 
The decision in the case is that A was the owner and must stand 


the loss. 








